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Motoring Section. 

PAD ST FftTE^Q Telegrams: GARSIDE 

\jri J a.JlXOlU'JC* O Telephone 58 

AMBLESIDE GARAGES 

COMPSTON ROAD (Near POST OFFICE) 

& RYDAL ROAD (for 25 Cars) 



MOTOR CARS FOR HIRE 



Tabulated Motor Runs in Lake District. 
REPAIRS by Experienced Mechanics. 

TYRES, LUBRICANTS, PETROL, ACCESS- 
ORIES, VULCANIZING, WIRELESS SETS. &c. 

T. W. GARSIDE, Proprietor. 



Hotel Section. Telegrams: GARSIDE, AMBLESIDE 

Telephone 58 ■ 

GARSIBE'S 
Private & Commercial Hotel 

^iin mm i ii ii "SfS SMALLWOOD HOUSE, 

I Large 1 COMPSTON ROAD, 

I G - ge I JMBLESIDE 

I Motors & | 

| Cycles. | 

§ § Hot and cold water arrangements throughout. 

= Motor Cars = Most centrally situated. Near the Golf Links, 
i for Hire. "I •'• 1 5 minutes from Windermere Lake. 

I | Home Comforts. Large Parties Catered for. 

^jgiiiiiiiiiiiiiui mi minim \^t 

Splendid Motor Bus Service. 
Tariff on application. T. W. GARSIDE, Proprietor. 



ALL ABOUT THE 

ENGLISH LAKES. 

A cyclopedia of Places, Persons, 
Myths and Happenings. 

BY THE LATE 

JOSEPH BARON. 
Obtainable from all Booksellers, 

5/- 

or from the Publishers, 

ATKINSON & POLLITT, 

PRINTERS, - - - KENDAL 



PUBLISHERS OVERS. 



JOE BOWMAN 

and the 

ULLSWATER FOXHOUNDS. 

BY 

W. C. SKELTON. 

Obtainable from all Booksellers, 3/- or from the Publishers, 

ATKINSON & POLLITT, 

PRINTERS, - - - KENDAL. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER. 

KODAK AGENT. 



(ent, Stationer & Tobacconist. 
[s, Post 



AMBLESIDE, 



"Uhis house is beautifully situated in two acres of attractive grounds, 
from every point of which charming views of Qrasmere 'Vale may 
be obtained, and is within about a hundred yards of the 'Post Office 
and the 'Public Motor Service, by which all parts of the Lake Tiistrict 
may be reached. It forms an ideal centre for the vigorous who desire 
hill-climbing, boating, tennis, &c. ; yet it is equally suitable for those 
requiring rest and quietude. 

"Uhe 'Proprietors pay personal attention to the needs and comfort 
of their guests. 



'Postal Jlddress : " Crag House," Qrasmere, Westmorland* 

fjelegrams : 'Uhexton, Qrasmere. 

Nearest Station : Windermere (L.M.S.), from which Station public 

motors run to Qrasmere. 

Proprietors : Mr. & Mrs. T. A. THEXTON. 
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M. A (9 S. B. SCOTT 



GENERAL and FANCY 
DRAPERS and MILLINERS, 

ZBroadgate, — Grasmere. 

Established 1857, 
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Confectioner and Fruiterer. 



MAI SON LYONS SPECIALITIES, 

also ^Barker and Dobson and all best makes 
of Sweets and Chocolates. 



POSTCARDS, Etc. 

^aise XJieW. - Qrasrnere. 
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I SPECIALITY. 

| Home Made 

j Ambleside Toffee. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^- <||.j 



Telephone 134. 



SPECIALITY. 

Home Made 

Ambleside 

Shortbread. 



K. M 



AMBLESIDE. 



•^•hiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiii 



Light 

Teas, 
on the 

Chocolates by all the best makers. 
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1 OUR AIM IS TO GIVE SATISFACTION. | 
^^^CtfriiiurifiMiiiiiiiiirtririiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiijiiiitrtiririijniJiiiiiiiiiTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiJiiiiitiitttMiiitiiiiiiiiiiiif iiiiiiJiiJJiiittiititiiiiiriit'^^-- ' 



THE ESTHWAITE CAFE 

HAWKSHEAD, AMBLESIDE. 



:. WILSON'S .'. 

High-class Confectionery. 

I HAWKSHEAD CAKES, 

Specialities j SEED WIGGS. 

BUTTER BUNS- 

Sole makers of the Hawkshead Ginger Bread. 



QUAINT OLD CAFE. 



Telephone 73. 

BelPs Daily Routes 

Motors and Coaches leave daily at 10 a.m. for 
KESWICK, p— ^ — Z^Zr^^-"-"! 

Also the Eight and Twelve Lakes Motor Tours, and Furness 

Abbey and Mardale Motor Tours. 

BELL'S COACHES, AMBLESIDE. 

Also Private Apartments at Gale Cottage, 

Lake Road, Ambleside. 

(J. BELL, Proprietor). 

Sy*^** «s> » ♦ * ♦ o m -da <» ^ <> 3 ^ I 



Regular Motor Omnibus Services Daily 



between 

PRESTON, LANCASTER, KENDAL, WINDERMERE, 
AMBLESIDE, GRASMERE, KESWICK, 

also 

CONISTON, LANGDALES, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
MORECAMBE and HEYSHAM. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^uiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Ask the Conductor for Time Tables. 



SPECIAL TOURS by OPEN MOTOR COACHES or 

SALOON OMNIBUSES to any part of LAKELAND 

during the SUMMER MONTHS. 



BUSES AND CHARS -A-BANC MAY BE 
HIRED BY PARTIES. Write for Terms. 



RIDE ON THE RED BUSES. 



' Ambleside Office : — Market Cross. 
Keswick Office: — 37, Main Street. 



Tel. 33 Ambleside. 



Windermere Office :— L. M. & S. Station. 

Tel. 94 Windermere. 
Kendal Office : — Station Road. Tel. 394 Kendal. 

REGISTERED OFFICE:— 

114, St. Leonardgate, LANCASTER. 
Telephone 89 Lancaster. 

F. C. FAHY, Managing^Director. 



Telegrams — " Huddlestone," Ambleside. Tel. 38. 

A. Huddlestone & Sons 

(A. E. HUDDLESTONE, T. S. HUDDLESTONE), 



PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, 

GLAZIERS, PAPERHANGERS, 

:: ELECTRICIANS, :: 

HARDWARE DEALERS, 



AMBLESIDE. 



* 




NOTED FOR 

High Class Groceries & Provisions. 



^.ea & Coffee Specialists. 
SLATTERVS IRISH BACON. 
FINEST LANCASHIRE CHEESE. 



Lake Road, AMBLESIDE. 

Telephone No. 111. 



* 



LAKE DISTRICT. 



IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL A HOUSE OR 
ESTATE IN THIS LOCALITY, 
:: :: APPLY TO :: :: 

A. J. FI 

F.A.I. 



son & Freeman, 



AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS. 



1 Furnished Houses a Speciality. § 



SPACIOUS AUCTION ROOMS. 



AMBLESIDE 



(TEL. 54), 



(TEL. 185). 



Telegrams : Salutation, Ambleside. 



Telephone : No. 7. 



M. BRACKEN. 



LESIDE 



for tEcmrtetJS & Jf amities. 



iniimniiiiiiimiiiHgs-Hiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



Garage for 50 Cars. Tennis Court. Golf near. 



iiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiii^-iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



Late of White Hart Hotel, Sedbergh (14 years); County 
Hotel, Kendal (6 years). Appointed Hotel, R.A.C. 



| The Salutation Hotel occupies unrivalled position in the 
centre of the English Lake District. 

It overlooks the picturesque old town of Ambleside, and 
commands Views of the most charming and varied scenery. 

The Salutation has been established upwards of two centuries, 

during which time it has uninterruptedly maintained an 

unrivalled reputation. 

In every direction there are interesting and delightful excursions. 

The celebrated Stock Ghyll is in the grounds of the 
Salutation Hotel. 




Lake District 

Views and 

Studies 

in Carbon and Platinotype, 
Tinted Photos, Etchings, 
etc., etc. 

Books of Views. 
POSTCARDS. /O 

Guide Books. 
Maps. 



T. B. ATKINSON 



DRAPER, COSTUMIER & OUTFITTER. 



LOCAL AGENT 
FOR 



giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini^ 
| Aquascutum, | 
| Burberry & § 
| Dexter 1 

| COATS. § 
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I J.B. and I 

I Royal Worcester | 
I CORSETS. | 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiHiiiiP 



Pesco & Morleys 

HOSIERY. 
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§ Tress's & 
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Fownes' & i 


1 Christy's 


I 
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Dent's 1 


I HATS. 
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I 


GLOVES. 1 
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JAEGER SPECIALITIES. 



| QUALITY COUNTS. | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ | 

Lancaster House, AMBLESIDE. 1 

TELEPHONE No. 59. i 



: : ROUND AND : : 


ABOUT AMBLESIDE. 


4" ^Ifil8r 4* 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


BY ATKINSON & POLLITT, 


KENDAL. 







Artists' Materials. 
Fishing Tackle. 



#tfte anb i^ouuemrsi. 



M. 

Art Gallery, 

LAKE ROAD, 

Always have a large display of high- 
class Fancy Goods and fine Leather 
Goods suitable for Gifts at reason- 
able prices. 



Depot for the celebrated Ambleside Kettle 
and Replica of the Ambleside Roman 
Silver Spoon which was found at Ambleside 
Roman Camp. ' 



Maps and Guide 
Books of the District. 




:: ROUND AND :: 
ABOUT AMBLESIDE. 



ON a bright June day a few years ago a gathering in Ambleside 
was reminded that once on a time there dwelt about the head 
of Lake Windermere a people who talked a language which is 
dead, prayed to gods that are forgotten, and served an Empire that is 
ancient history. Yet, it was observed, those people 
FROM ROMAN were Ambleside folk who knew the look of the sun- 
CENTURION shine on the waters of the lake, and of the clouds 

TO BRITISH on Loughrigg, just as did the Twentieth Century 

" TRIPPER." audience. Here they were at home just as were 

that assembly. And then the speaker expressed 
the hope that he would some day meet the English " tripper " on that 
spot trodden by the Roman soldiery of Agricola and find this modern 
Briton " sitting on the ramparts of the ancient Romans reading to 
the missus and the kids the story of Parnesias the centurion." For 
Ambleside is peculiarly fortunate in the possession of a site of such 
antiquity and interest, so accessible, so beautifully surrounded, and so 
appealing to the imagination, as the Borrans Camp. 

Not only have the gold, silver, brass, and copper coins of Roman 
Emperors been picked up on this site, but some of the freestone of which 
the fortress was constructed by the Romans was most likely carted 
away in order to be used in building houses in Ambleside. That 
Braithwaite who owned Borrans in the Seventeenth Century and left 
by deed to the library of the University of Oxford his collection of 
Roman coins perhaps assisted in the demolition of the fortress by the 
very keenness of his quest. At any rate, no mention of the Camp as 
" Borrans " — meaning simply heaps of stones — has been traced earlier 
than the writings of Machell at the end of the Seventeenth Century. 

The Braithwaites were some of the principal builders of Amble- 
side of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. They were men 
of substance — estatesmen, millers, and traders. William Green, the 
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AMBLESIDE. 




WATER HEAD. 
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Manchester artist, who settled in Ambleside in 1800 was one of the 
earliest and best publicity agents the Lake 
SINGULARLY District had. He became a friend of Words- 

ANTIQUATED worth, of " Christopher North " of Elleray, 

BUT HIGHLY and of the younger Coleridge. None of his 

PICTURESQUE. contemporaries knew Lakeland as did Green. 
After taking up his abode in Ambleside he 
wrote an advertisement for the District, though he termed it a Guide, 
and remarked " there are several lodging-houses, but it is a matter of 
surprise to me that there is not a larger number, as during the travel- 
ling season, when all such houses are full, more are required for all 
those who wish to see the country. Furnished houses, pleasantly 
planted, would soon be tenanted." 

Artists are proverbially bad business men, yet Green ventured to 
sketch out details of how this want could be supplied. Then when some 
furnished houses had been erected, behold Green swinging round and 
whimsically complaining. Ambleside, according to him, had been 
blasted from the artists' point of view. 

On the first occasion he visited Ambleside, Green proclaimed it 
to be a pleasant spot " not only singularly antiquated but highly 
picturesque." Later he wrote " Its projecting porches, its connecting 
galleries, its beautifully formed chimneys, and all its bold irregularities 
do greatly suffer. It has been greatly dilapidated, and instead of that 
ancient town when I first saw it, its general appearance is that of a 
modern village. There yet remain, however, several respectable 
studies, a few of which are excellent." 

In those days Ambleside was a large coaching centre and possessed 
a flourishing market as well as a number of bobbin mills. The stage 
coach had still some fifty years of activity before it. The Whitehaven 
coach used to leave Kendal every morning, Sunday excepted, at five 
o'clock, and passed through Ambleside at eight o'clock. The other 
service from Whitehaven reached Ambleside at six o'clock each evening, 
and Kendal three hours later. Then came the era of pleasure coaching 

for which Ambleside was the natural centre. 
THE AXLE OF Coaching grew up gradually in the Nineteenth 
A WHEEL OF Century until about 1880 when it received a 
BEAUTY. great impetus. A working arrangement of old 

standing between two of the hotels came to an 
end, and this opened up a competitive spirit which led to the rapid 
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development of facilities. The drives to Coniston and Ullswater were 
the chief attractions formerly, but the passion for travel rapidly ripened 
and in the opening years of this century one undertaking alone was 
running some twenty coach tours from or through Ambleside. Thus 
did Ambleside establish itself as the centre from which to see the de- 
lights of the Lake District, and the vision of that writer, albeit a 
novelist, who described Ambleside as " the axle of a wheel of beauty, 
every one of the spokes of which has a different character from that 
of its neighbours " was fulfilled. 

But where the old four-in-hand carried scores the motor coach 
and bus now carries hundreds, enabling the visitor with only a short 
vacation to explore the District from end to end — a privilege which 
was formerly enjoyed by him alone with abundant leisure and a deep 
pocket. 

Ambleside obtained its charter for a wool market and two annual 
fairs in 1650. As was common in the North in those days its cattle 
market was held in the open street. Its wool market which was always 
begun to the cheerful clangour of a bell did not survive the departure 

of the woollen industry from Kendal, and its 
ONE INDUSTRY numerous fulling mills also suffered from the 
REPLACES removal of the industry to the West Riding. 

ANOTHER. Another branch of trade which has declined is 

that of bobbin making. A number of mills 
used to be engaged in bobbin turning, but the last of these to be in 
operation now stands on Stock Ghyll, and is part bobbin mill, part 
laundry. Farmers still come into the town with their produce, and we 
find in the place, beside the large hotels, a considerable number of 
licensed houses, the usual experience in old market towns. 

Formerly Ambleside was the market town for Bowness and Win- 
dermere, the Langdales, and Hawkshead. But its greatness in this 
respect is departed. However, though the market is gone, the old 
cross is preserved. And, if one industry after another has passed 
away, Ambleside has not been left without a means of livelihood, for 
it now depends very largely upon the entertainment of summer visitors, 
and to judge by appearances is wealthier than ever. Moreover, there 
is a large residential population of well-to-do people recruited to a great 
extent from the commercial and manufacturing families of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. Here also is a colony of people whose pursuits are 
literary and artistic, and who seek to maintain the traditions of the 
Lake Schools of poets and artists. 
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The survival of the ancient Rushbearing ceremony at Ambleside 
(on the last Saturday in July) and at Grasmere (on St. Oswald's Day) 
may be taken to prove that the English exhibit an extraordinary sen- 
timent for old customs and defer the discarding of them as long as is 

humanly possible. When visiting the Lake 
RUSHBEARING District in the summer of 1923, the Queen of 
FACTS AND the Netherlands took the liveliest interest in 

FANCIES. this survival, and the celebration annually 

attracts both Americans and Britons in large 
numbers. Records of rushbearing hereabouts go back to the Seven- 
teenth Century, and its retention to-day serves to remind us of when 
the floors of the old churches were of uncovered earth, and it was the 
practice to spread on them a liberal layer of rushes. 

The surfaces of the floors were also very irregular owing to the 
habit of inter-mural burial, and it has been advanced by one versed 
in old practices that not only were these irregularities made less irk- 
some with rushes, but that the custom of interring the dead within 
the walls also gave rise to the bringing into church before service on 
Sundays in summer of sweet-smelling flowers. 

At a recent rushbearing the Bishop of the Diocese reminded the 
congregation that the ceremony recalled to them the fact that they 
were rendering back to God gifts, and that the great sacred edifices of 
the Middle Ages were monuments to the truth that our forefathers 
offered labour, skill, and craftsmanship as gifts to God. 

Children play the major part in the celebrations noAvadays. In 
olden times the rushbearers were rewarded with ale, for they were 
harvesters. To-day the children receive gingerbread and other suit- 
able presents. 

Allom and Bramley have both left pictorial representations of the 
rushbearing. Allom's is of a scene in Ambleside early in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Bramley 's is a careful and conscientious piece of 
portrait painting of children in the Grasmere pageant nearly one hun- 
dred years later, and his picture is to be seen at Grasmere. 

In his painting of the rushbearing Allom succeeded in incorporating 
the signboards of no fewer than three houses of entertainment in Am- 
bleside — the Salutation, where once gathered the illustrious of the 
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OLD HOUSE, AMBLESIDE. 




THE HEAD OF THE LAKE. 
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neighbourhood in a club of their own devising, the White Lion, and the 
Commercial. The local sign-writer who had been engaged by the pro- 
prietor of the White Lion must have been either a sheep breeder or a 
shepherd in his spare time, for his lion resembles a lamb reared by some 
Ambleside Mary from a misguided sense of kindness to all dumb animals 
— natural or supernatural. 

A story has come down to account for the copying by Allom of 
the lamb-like lion of the signwriter. According to this story Henry 
Fisher, who came of a Lakeland family belonging to Bowness, and who 
had set up as a printer in London, despatched Thomas Rose to write 
a book on the Lake District and Allom to illustrate it. They arrived 
about 1832 and were well received by the inhabitants. 

Allom produced his sketch one evening for the admiration of the 
group of local worthies in the hostelry, and, upon being asked why he 
had so slavishly reproduced the freak creature of his brother artist of 
the signboard, responded that Fisher had impressed upon him that 
" there were lions in the lakes " and he (Allom) had therefore come to 
the conclusion that " the white lion on the signboard was a faithful 
reproduction b}?- native talent of the local mountain-haunting species 
of lion referred to by my patron, Mister Fisher." 

Rose pointed out that during the fifty years prior to his visit, the 
town of Ambleside had been nearly rebuilt throughout, and he was 
particularly struck by the fact that he found a pack of subscription 
hounds kennelled in the place. His considered opinion was that " In 
no part of the world are tourists treated with more respectful atten- 
tion and on more reasonable charges than at this health-restoring 
portion of the British Empire." 

Of the six becks or streams that flow through Ambleside the Stock 
Beck is the chief and it formed in other days the dividing line between 
the ecclesiastical parishes. Ambleside-above-Stock is the old town, 
and contains the church and ancient houses. Formerly the Above- 
Stock inhabitants had to carry their dead to 
ABOVE STOCK Grasmere for interment, while the Below-Stock 
AND folk used Windermere for this purpose, and it 

BELOW STOCK was not until 1676 that the people of the town- 
ship secured the rights of christening, marriage, 
and burial in their old Chapel which was declared to be fit only to pro- 
tect the " simple worshippers from sun and showers." The new por- 
tion of the town extends towards the lake and is chiefly devoted to all 
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that appertains to the requirements of visitors. The road from Central 
Buildings to Low Nook was opened in 1833. The Westmorland County 
Council, when it was decided at the beginning of this century to widen 
a portion of the Low Stock road over the Bridge, spared the picturesque 
Old Bridge House. The Lake Road from Mason's to Low Fold was 
opened a few years later. About 1865 the Kelsick School property 
began to be let for building sites. This followed on a new scheme for 
the management of the Kelsick Bequest, and the land was eagerly 
sought for by those desirous of building. Then a generation later a 
further building development was witnessed when the property owned 
by the late, Mr. Watson came into the market. This led to the erection 
of much of the new portion of the town. Compston Road was opened, 
and this brought Millans Park into the market. Since then many 
houses have been put up, and the neighbourhood is now a populous 
one. The Park was bought by the late Mr. Jackson who gradually 
built it up. 

It was in about 1877 that Wakefield and Crewdson, the bankers, 
opened new premises. For a year or two before this the banking 
house had had a resident manager in the place ; but previously all 

such business was done by a draper at his shop. The 
BANKING old church of St. Anne was built in 1812, and the pre- 
WITH THE sent edifice, St. Mary's, was opened in 1854, being 
DRAPER. constructed from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott. It is 

remarkable in that the tower with the spire stands at 
the east and not the west end, the reason for this most probably being 
that owing to the rock on which it rests there was no room for the 
foundations of a tower on the west. 

Boating and fishing are among the popular attractions. The 
steamer pier was built in about 1850. The first concern to run a 
regular service on the lake was the Windermere Steam Yacht Com- 
pany. It was in the sixties that the Furness Railway Company took 
over the steamers from the Windermere 
THE STEAMERS Company, agreeing to pay the original share- 

AND A holders a guaranteed dividend. On the 

FAMOUS ACTION, grouping cf the railways after the Great War 
the boats passed into the control of the Lon- 
don, Midland and Scottish Railway Company. In 1900, the Fur- 
ness Company set about enlarging their landing stages at Ambleside 
and Bowness. The proposal did not meet with the approval of the 
row-boat proprietors, who held that their industry would be very much 
interfered with, and that the highway on the lake would be stopped. 
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As a result of the situation which arose, the Bowness Council 
sought an injunction to prevent the Furness Company from obstruct- 
ing the highway on the lake. The case came on for trial at Appleby 
Assizes and the hearing occupied three days. The verdict appeared to 
be very doubtful, the judge, however, holding it to be' a verdict for the 
Bowness Council. The Furness Company appealed, and the Court of 
Appeal held that there was no verdict and ordered a re-trial. Back 
came the case to Appleby, and took another three days. The result 
was a verdict for the Council. Ambleside, naturally, had been in 
sympathy with Bowness, and following the judgment a conference 
was called between the local governing authorities and the railway 
company. The outcome was that the plans for the piers were very 
much modified, and the railway company paid over a sum to Bow- 
ness to be expended on improvements. 

Instead of the pier at Ambleside going across the mouth of the 
bay it was constructed in a more southerly direction, leaving the ap- 
proach open. The Ambleside Urban Council took a wise step towards 
adding to the attractions of the town when they decided to place a 
bathing pavilion at the mouth of the river at 
PLAY PLAGES Waterhead. Over four thousand people used the 
FOR THE place in a recent season. An attendant and boats 

PUBLIC FOR are provided, and different hours are set apart for 

ALL TIME. the use of the pool by the sexes. Men bathe in 

the morning ; women in the afternoon. There 
is mixed bathing in the evening. The property at Waterhead known 
as Borrans Field was put up for auction early this century at the Salu- 
tation hotel, and was then purchased by Mr. Pattinson. At that time 
the owners were the brothers Mackereth — William, Thomas, and Arthur 
— who succeeded to it on the death of Mrs. Clark. Prior to this it 
belonged to Jenny Jackson, a large landowner and farmer, and it formed 
part of Waterhead farm. 

Shortly before the Great War a movement was afoot for the pur- 
chase by the National Trust of Borrans Field for the use of the public 
for all time. A meeting of the committee was held at Ambleside in 
January, 1913, when it was reported that the local response to the 
fund for this purpose had been " eminently generous," resulting in a 
sum of /2,675 being raised. Up to the December the National Trust 
had raised ^1,029, while another ^405 had been got in Lancashire. 
The Committee found themselves in possession altogether of ^4,110, 
which it was announced would cover the purchase and meet unavoid- 
able expenses. Thus Borrans Camp became public property. 
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LEhOIV} 



SWEDEN BRIDGE. 
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A GOOD,, SAILING BREEZE ON WINDERMERE. 
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Ambleside is well provided with playgrounds. Stock Ghyll Park 
was purchased for ^4,100 between 1879 and 1887. Rothay Park cost 
^1,100 in 1902. There is a nominal charge of threepence for visiting 
Stock Ghyll Force, and the history of how this came about is worth 

repeating. The property surrounding the fall 
STOCK GHYLL formerly belonged to the Watson's of Cal- 

FORGE AND ITS garth, and in the closing quarter of the Nine- 
ACQUIREMENT. teenth Century the claim was made that there 

was a public right of way through the wood to 
the waterfall. When the Watson's property came into the market Mr. 
Allen Mackereth bought Nelly's Close, the wood through which the 
Force comes tumbling, and let it become known that it was his inten- 
tion to make a charge to persons wishing to see the torrent. Previously 
there had been no charge, and some of those who resented the innova- 
tion broke down the gates. The result was an action brought by the 
owner, which was heard at Liverpool Assizes. The jury were not able 
to agree, no further steps were taken, and the upshot was that it was 
retained as private property. 

Following on this a committee was formed in the town to buy 
out Mr. Mackereth ; the purchase money was guaranteed, and was to 
be repaid by a charge made for admission. Some eight or ten years 
afterwards an additional piece of land at the top of the fall was attached 
to the purchase by the same arrangement. 

Something has been said of the roads which radiate from Ambleside 
over the passes and into the surrounding dales. The owner-driver and 
the pedestrian will find Rydal (1£ miles), Grasmere (4), Elterwater (4£), 
the Langdales (8), Hawkshead (5), and Coniston (8), Patterdale and 
Ullswater (9), Wythburn (7|), and Keswick 
FELL CLIMBS and Derwentwater (16£), all worthy of atten- 

AND tion. But he that would see the delights of 

DALE TRAMPS. the district which lie off the highway should go 
afoot. Indeed, in no other way can he enjoy 
them. Stock Ghyll Force is easy to find from the pointers in Amble- 
side itself. When there is a good fall of water — and save in long- 
continued drought there is little fear of the spectacle disappointing — 
the pleasant walk has a rich reward. Another fine waterfall is at 
Rydal. The Rothay Valley should be explored and the paths through 
the pastures and the stepping stones cannot fail to charm the rambler, 
for here is " a poet's dream of river, garden, copse, and lawn." Up 
the Brathay lie the Langdales and Elterwater. De Quincey often 
listened to the music of the river and likened it to the " sound of pealing 
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anthems streaming from the portals of some illimitable cathedral." 
De Quincey was the friend of Charles Lloyd of Old Brathay, whose son 
Owen, curate at Ambleside and later vicar of Langdale, wrote in 1835 
the Rushbearers' Hymn which is sung at Ambleside and at Grasmere. 
Loughrigg is bound to tempt the walker to scale its thousand odd 
feet, for the task is an easy one, and the prospect pleasing. Loughrigg 
was a favourite tramping ground of Wordsworth, Henry Crabb Robin- 
son, the diarist, and Faber, well-styled the poet of Brathay. On the 
other side of the valley are Wansfell and Jenkin Crag, Neither is a 
difficult climb. Wansfell Pike (1,581 feet) affords the wider view; 
but Jenkin Cragg is a very close second. The recent gift of fifteen 
acres of ground on Jenkin Crag in order that the public may have the 
right for ever of enjoying the view from here reminds us of the large 
area of the Lake District which has passed into the possession of the 
people. 



Great strides have been made of late years in the acquisition of 
stretches of the Lake District for public use for all time. The nation 
is deeply indebted in this matter to the generosity of private donors 
who love the mountains and fells. The late Dr. Arthur Christopher 

Benson, Master of Magdalene College, Cam- 
THE NATIONAL bridge, and Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, bought 
" PARKS " IN and presented to the nation the summit of 

LAKELAND. Scafell and all the land on its slopes and on 

those of Scafell Pikes which is above the 2,000 
feet level. Before this splendid benefaction the actual summit of 
Scafell Pikes— everything above 3,000 feet — had been given to the 
public by Lord Leconfield as a memorial to the Lake District men 
killed in the war. This " national park " made a magnificent extension 
of the public estate of 3,000 acres of high mountain land which the Felt 
and Rock Climbing Club dedicated to the memory of the members 
lost in the war. Two other well-chosen gifts were those of the late 
Mr. Holden Illingworth of the charming piece of woodland called 
Kelsick Scar, above Ambleside, and Miss Hills' of White Moss Intake, 
commanding Rydal Water. 



Now let us proceed to the ascent of Wansfell. From Ambleside 
the way is up Stock Ghyll and over a step-ladder on the right with the 
path clearly marked by an indicator above the red gate which stands 
beside the line of pipes that carry Manchester's water from Thirlmere. 
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It is easy going for a couple of fields and then 
HOW BEAUTIFUL the real climb begins. If the peeps of Am- 
IS THE bleside and its dale through the trees thus 

WORLD BELOW. far have been thrilling they are as nothing to 

what awaits the scaler of the summit. From 
north to south — from Helvellyn which stands sentinel over Thirlmere 
to table-topped Ingleboro of the Pennines and hog-backed Black 
Combe Beacon which is flanked by the Duddon on the east and the 
Irish Sea on the west — there is a tremendous command of scenery. 
Well may one exclaim with the greatest of the Lake poets : 

Who comes not hither ne'er shall know 
How beautiful the world below. 

To the north Kirkstone's lonely inn glints white against the masses of 
the Patterdale fells. Thornthwaite Crag with its column rises a thou- 
sand feet higher than Wansfell, and the great back of High Street, 
along which the Romans carried their road, stands up boldly with the 
sugar-loaf 111 Bell in close attendance. Between 111 Bell (2,476 feet) 
and Helvellyn (3,118) are Red Screes (2,541) and Fairfield (2,863). 
Looking westward past the twin Langdale Pikes are Bowfell (2,960) 
and Scafell with the majestic Scafell Pikes (3,210). The eye can follow 
the rolling Furness fells down to where the waters of Morecambe Bay 
shimmer in sunlight. Is there a finer prospect of Lake Windermere to 
be had than from here ? The Romanticists deny that the view is to be 
surpassed. As long ago as 1794 Mrs. Ann Radcliffe held that Winder- 
mere was notable for its diffuseness, its stately beauty, and at the 
upper end — Ambleside — its magnificence. From Wansfell, wrote 
Charlotte Bronte, you look down upon the " richly watered garden of 
the land " and here she found a " glorious region " of which she had 
only " seen the similitude in dreams, waking or sleeping." 

Should one desire to return by a different route from that taken in 
the ascent, this may be accomplished by following the line of white 
pegs to Nannie Lane and so down to the delightful village of Troutbeck. 

Then there is the way up Scandale to Sweden Bridge. This affords 
a pleasant and ever-changing prospect of woods, fells, and falling 
water. 

That " Great things are done when men and mountains meet " 
there is ample proof in Ambleside. Here at what has been called the 
hub of Lakeland men have been doing great things since the Romans 
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TROUTBECK BRIDGE IN WINTER. 

According to the Traffic Census this is the busiest stretch of road 
in the Lake District during Summer. 
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came, those Romans who — as Professor Haverfield has remarked — 
perhaps held yacht races on Lake Windermere 
A TWENTIETH as well as built a fort at Borrans. The freestone 
CENTURY of which the fort was constructed could only 

DISCOVERY. have come from the neighbourhood of Dalton- 

in-Furness and must have been conveyed by 
water up the river Leven, then transhipped, and brought on rafts to 
what is now known as Water head. At the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century when Ambleside was fast developing, excavations for sewerage 
works were being made in the Borrans Road, north of the Roman Camp, 
and several relics were turned up. These were examined by Mr. H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. They included parts of a corduroy road leading north- 
wards from the eastern gate of the camp, with oaken piles and stones 
as if meant for a causeway across ground which in Roman times was a 
bog ; pottery, rough red and dark-coloured ware and " Samian " ; 
two leaden sling-bullets, a piece of lead, a fragment of leather, and a 
bronze bell. Nearer the camp were lumps of melted iron and unsmelted 
bog-iron ore, suggesting a furnace which, however, was not proved to 
have existed there. In 1904 two Roman jugs were discovered. 

From these finds Professor Collingwood concluded that Romat* 
Ambleside extended far beyond the Borrans Ring— that here was some- 
thing like a town, and that the camp or fort was merely its military 
nucleus. This means that the camp was not a temporary fortification, 
soon abandoned ; it must have lasted for many generations, and been 
the depository of many relics — as indeed is proved by the quantities 
of coins found by Braithwaite in the Seventeenth Century. 

According to Professor Collingwood the best idea of the place as 
it was in Roman times is to b.e obtained by considering its position and 
connection with the line of camps across the country along the road 
from Lancaster to Ravenglass, Several camps or forts, some of them 

small towns, each of them with features of in- 
LINKS BINDING terest proving early foundation and long in- 
THE CHAIN habitation, were links in the chain of road that 

OF ROAD FROM joined Lancaster and the interior of the country 
LAKES TO with the port on the Esk, the river which rises 

COAST. on the slopes of Scafell. Packhorses used the 

road in the time of the Romans as they did 
until the turnpike roads were built. But just as in Elizabeth's day 
wheeled vehicles conveyed the German miners and their families from 
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London to Keswick, so the Romans used carts to some extent, and they 
certainly carried stores and great jars of wine up to Hardknot and over 
the passes to Ambleside. At Waterhead they placed one of the forts to 
guard this route. 

Professor Haverfield has observed that there is no doubt that 
when the barbarians became numerous, largely owing to the incursions 
of the Irish, the system of small forts broke down. They were periodi- 
cally overthrown or burnt, and traces of burning were revealed in some 
of the excavated portions of the fort at Waterhead. 

Many notable people have lived in and about Ambleside. At the 
Knoll Harriet Martineau dwelt and died. She entertained Emerson, 
and Charlotte Bronte passed the opinion that Harriet almost ruled 
Ambleside in the middle of the last century. Fox How was built by 

Thomas and Mary Arnold. It is not so " far 
THE HOMES OF from the restless, troubled world " as in the 
FAMOUS MEN thirties of the Nineteenth Century when it was 

AND WOMEN. Dr. Arnold's favourite home, his " sweet Fox 

How," but it is still " haunted by memories of 
the great and good." Lesketh How had as tenant Dr. Davy, an author- 
ity on fishing in the Lake District, and brother of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
inventor of the miner's lamp. At Fox Ghyll dwelt W. E. Forster, and 
a column erected to his memory in Ambleside churchyard — he was 
buried at Burley-in-Wharfedale among his own people — states that he 
was " beloved, honoured and mourned " by those among whom he 
made his home in this valley amid the mountains he loved. 

At Stepping Stones lived William Wordsworth, son of the poet, 
and it is now the residence of Gordon G.Wordsworth, the poet's grandson. 
Rydal Hall is the seat of the Flemings. Sir Daniel wrote the history 
of Westmorland in 1671 and represented the County in Parliament. 
Rydal Mount was the last of Wordsworth's four Lakeland homes, and 
here the septuagenarian poet, pacing the terrace which he designed, 
recited some of his verses to Emerson. Wordsworth has written of 
the beauty of its situation, " backed and flanked by lofty fells." 

Close by is Nab Cottage where lived De Quincey when he was 
editor of the Westmorland Gazette in 1818, and at which Hartley Cole- 
ridge spent the closing years of his life. But Dove Cottage is the chief- 
est place of pilgrimage, and now it is a national memorial to Words- 
worth. When De Quincey followed the poet as occupier of Dove 
Cottage he declared that to his mind the rooms were hallowed by that 
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" illustrious tenant." Once this cottage was an inn. Allan Bank 
and the rectory at Grasmere also have associations with Wordsworth. 

A comedian who enjoyed a wide popularity on both sides of the 
Atlantic declared that no meat pie is a real success unless it contains 
at least one piece of meat. Further, we have an aphorism which is 
both witty and wise to the effect that 

Different people have different opinions, 
Some likes apples, some likes inions ! 

And the holiday-maker who can find nothing to his taste in the Lake 
District is either too good or too bad for this world. The sportsman 
can find fox-hunting, beagling, and deer stalking, or indulge in all the 
sharp pleasure of rough shooting. The fisherman will discover 
A. something to appeal to his fancy in lake, tarn, or 

PARADISE beck. For the naturalist the district is a rare land 

FOR of promise. Wild flowers, mosses, and ferns abound. 

SPORTSMAN Here is the sphagnum. The butterfly orchis may 
AND be seen on the shores of Lake Windermere and on 

NATURALIST. Dunmail Raise. The grass of Parnassus is common 
and the bogbean or buckbean grows at the favour- 
able marshy margin of lake and tarn. The insectivorous sundew, 
several pimpernels, the bog asphodel, and parsley fern add interest to 
a ramble by mere or on fell, and everywhere flourishes the imperial 
sceptred foxglove. At the appropriate seasons the dales are whitened 
by hawthorn and cherry, the woods are empurpled with pools of hya- 
cinths, and the hillsides are aglow with golden bonfires of gorse and 
broom. 

On the fells the entomologist may find that rare and beautiful 
butterfly, the mountain ringlet, which is almost confined to the hills of 
the Lake District in this country. Here it abounds in certain locali- 
ties, but is usually only found at considerable altitudes — say at not less 
than 1,500 feet or so. Specimens, however, have been captured at a 
somewhat lower level. The mountain ringlet also occurs at a few spots 
on some of the Scottish hills. During June and early July it has been 
observed on the wing in Lakeland, and at times in considerable numbers. 

Of birds there is a tremendous variety. Mallard, teal, and heron 
will be recognised. Wagtails, dippers, and kingfishers may be watched 
practically wherever there is a beck or waterfall. In the woods are 
the magnificent jay, the active woodpecker, the magpie that pierces 
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the air like a miniature monoplane, tits, thrushes, blackbirds, and many- 
warblers. Gulls come to the fells, and the plovers tumble about the 
landscape on all sides. 

The fell walker is familiar with the raven and the buzzard, though 
the golden eagle has departed. The peregrine falcon is still here, and 
the kestrel, sparrow hawk and merlin are fairly common. On the 
other hand, the dotterel is rare. 

Nowadays the pine-marten which used to haunt the woods and 
which fed largely on the common squirrel, with an occasional raid on 
a hen-roost, has taken to the wilder dales and hunts the rabbit among 
the crags. The polecat is scarce. Occasionally one hears of a wildcat 
— distinguishable by its broad head and bushy tail — being seen, but 
few if any survive, and it is generally assumed that what was thought 
to be a wildcat is a farmhouse mouser which has taken to a bolder life. 
Nevertheless, a wildcat was shot in the district in recent time and was 
pronounced to be the genuine article by a zoologist whose word was 
beyond dispute. 

Otters are plentiful, and a paragraph appeared in the Westmorland 
Gazette in 1925 in which complaint was made of a plague of badgers. 
The appearance of foxes, stoats, and weasels in this neighbourhood 
calls for no comment. Lizards may be seen basking in the sunshine 
on the rocks. Snakes are not uncommon. They are, however, gener- 
ally a harmless variety of grass snake. 

Enough has been said, we imagine, to indicate the wide scope 
offered by the Ambleside district to the holiday maker who may not 
entirely agree with Ruskin who held mountains to be the beginning 
and the end of natural scenery. It has been truly said that no one 
can see the lakes and dales and fail to carry through life the remembrance 
of them, as did Felicia Hemans — 

O vale and lake, within your mountain urn, 
Smiling so tranquilly, and set so deep ! 
Oft doth your dreamy loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep. 
Your shores in melting lustre, seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands, remote 
Isles of the blest : and in our memory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. 
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GRASMERE AND EASDALE TARN. 

Unless it has been decided to follow the old road under Nab Scar 
described in another article, the walk along the highway to Grasmers 
will be found to be very attractive, because of its comparative quiet- 
ness, its proximity to the two lakes, and the opportunities it affords of 
studying the wild life thereon, and their ever-changing reflections. 
Having passed through Rydal the first object of real interest is Nab 
Cottage, half-way along the side of Rydal Water. Above the porch is 
a black, triangular tablet bearing the initials, " I. Sc A. P." — Isaac and 
Ann Pattinson, the first owners. This was the house in which Hartley 
Coleridge lodged from 1838 to 1849, and in which he died. Words- 
worth's estimate of him is interesting. " If he could only exercise a 
little self-control, and a little steadiness of purpose and application, he 
might yet do great things, he has far more learning than I am competent 
to judge of, and in poetry his ear, like his father's, is faultless, perfect." 
Hartley's father said : " My son Derwent has my genius, but my 
genius has Hartley." In the neighbourhood he was a general favourite. 
One instance of his kindly spirit may be given. A local rhymster was 
compiling a guide to the district and asked Hartley to write him an 
introduction. His contribution was a sonnet containing that charming 
couplet expressing the difference between a visitor to the Lake Country 
and the inhabitant. 

" The inmate lives on hope — that is to be — 
The pilgrim's life is all a memory." 

Here lived Margaret Simpson whom De Quincey married in 1816. 
If we stop at the second gate on our left after passing Nab Cottage and 
face towards the lake the promontory straight in front is, according to 
Derwent Coleridge, " Point Rash Judgment," where Wordsworth saw 
a workman presumably wasting his time fishing when he might have 
been helping with the harvest ; but found him too ill and weak to work 
yet striving to gain " A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake." Con- 
tinuing we come to White Moss Common where two roads branch from 
the highway. Our course is along the second (or " middle ") road. 
(This road we could take in coming down from the road under Nab 
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Scar, described in the previous article, instead of crossing the Shep- 
herd's Bridge). As we begin to climb from the highway the dark rock 
on our right hand is called Primrose Rock and at times Glow Worm 
Rock. Wordsworth says : " We have been in the habit of calling it 
the Glow-worm Rock, from the number of glow-worms we have often 
seen hanging on it as described. The tuft of primrose has, I fear, been 
washed away by heavy rains. 

" A Rock there is whose homely front 
The passing traveller slights ; 
Yet there the glow-worms hang their lamps, 
Like stars at various heights ! 
And one coy Primrose to that Rock 
The vernal breeze invites." 

Looking backward, from the top of this rise the arms of the hills — 
Nab Scar, Red Screes and Loughrigg — seem to embrace the lake, while 
Wansfell in the distance appears to peep from some other vale into 
this. Descending towards Grasmere the road crosses a piece of swampy 
ground. Here Wordsworth saw the leech-gatherer, " The oldest man 
he seemed that ever wore grey hairs," whose memory is enshrined in 
" Resolution and Independence." Thence the road winds by the side 
of a larch wood, on the right. Unfortunately the Scotch firs and many 
other trees have been cut down. It was called John's Grove in memory 
of Wordsworth's sailor brother John, whose constant pacing among 
the trees had worn " A hoary pathway." Towards the end of the wood 
on the left-hand side is the Wishing Gate. Wordsworth has immor- 
talized it by his two poems, The Wishing Gate and The Wishing Gate 
Destroyed, the first better known ! 

Hope rules a land for ever green : 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed Queen 

Are confident and gay. 

James Payn, in his book of short stories of the Lake Country, dedicated 
to Harriet Martineau, has one entitled " The Wishing Gate : A Story of 
Grasmere." In this he says " There are many spots in the North to 
which poetic legend has attached this faculty of giving, and to none 
with a more harmonious fitness than to this at Grasmere. The good 
fairies never had a more lovely dwelling-place." Still descending we 
come to Dove Cottage, once a public-house called Dove and Olive 
Bough, to which Wordsworth brought his sister in the last month of 
the year 1779. Here, inspired by his environment, Wordsworth's 
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genius reached its highest expression. De Quincey, who lived in it for 
many years, describes it as he saw it in 1807 : "A white cottage with 
tv.ro yew trees breaking the glare of its outside walls. The principal 
room of the cottage was an oblong square, not above eight and a half 
feet high, sixteen feet long, and twelve broad, wainscotted from floor 
to ceiling with dark polished oak, slightly embellished with carving." 
Wordsworth describes this room as " Half kitchen and half -parlour." 
Prof. Knight is mistaken in thinking this had reference to an upper- 
room. In general the description holds good to-day ; and of the orchard 
above the house — 

" This plot of orchard ground is ours 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers " — 

the same may be said. An hour or two spent in the cottage and garden, 
which seem to emanate the spirit of Wordsworth and Dorothy, will 
revive any flagging interest in the life and work of the poet, and the 
Journals so interpretative of the atmosphere of the Lake Country — 
of his sister, and should induce anyone, hitherto unacquainted with 
their work, to desire some knowledge of it. A quarter mile away is the 
village of Grasmere. The Church, St. Oswald's, is at the entrance to 
the village. Frank Bramley in his picture, The Rushbearing, a picture 
glowing with colour and instinct with life, has placed on record a unique 
village custom and the square, solid, satisfying tower of the old church. 
In the Excursion Wordsworth thus speaks of it : 

Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 

But large and massy, for duration built ; 

With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafters, intricately crossed. 

Like leafless underboughs, 'mid some thick grove 

All wither'd by the depth of shade above. 

Such is the church to-day. In the interior there is a mural tablet 
to the poet's memory. Under the yew trees, which Wordsworth 
planted, may be found his grave with the graves of those dear to him. 
It is fitting that he (and Ruskin at Coniston) should lie surrounded by 
the everlasting hills. Matthew Arnold's apostrophe to the Rothay 
which flows past the graves deserves quotation. 

" Keep fresh the grass upon his grave 
O Rotha, with thy living wave ! 
Sing him thy best ! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone." 
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" Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near. 
His hills, his lakes, his streams are with him yet. 
Surely the heart that read her own heart clear 
Nature forgets not soon : 'tis we forget." 
So sings another poet — Sir William Watson. 

There are other graves provocative of quiet and pleasant thoughts, 
including that of Hartley Coleridge and the inscription to the memory 
of Arthur Hugh Clough on the tombstone of his mother. Leaving the 
churchyard by the lych-gate the old cottage adjoining it claims our 
attention. In Wordsworth's time it was the village school. Within 
the last few years there died at Ambleside an old resident of Grasmere 
who remembered a visit Wordsworth made to the school. It is now 
renowned for a special kind of gingerbread. From this point our course 
is across the front of the Rothay Hotel where we veer slightly to the 
right then straight ahead turning neither to right nor left. A quarter 
of a mile from the village we can see, across a field on our left, Allen 
Bank, situated on a knoll. Here Wordsworth lived from the Spring 
of 1807 to the Spring of 181 1. Goody Bridge is not far ahead, it crosses 
the lovely Easdale Beck. Near here is " Emma's Dell," though the 
exact spot has not been disclosed. " When they have cause to speak 
of this wild place many call it by the name of Emma's Dell." Beyond 
the bridge we come to another small bridge — formed of two large slabs 
of stone on wood supports — on our left. Having crossed this it is im- 
possible to lose our way to Easdale Tarn. A few fields away from the 
bridge, where our road begins to run parallel to the stream, across the 
valley to the right the colour-washed front of Lancrigg appears in view. 
The terrace walk above is more closely associated with Wordsworth's 
poetry than any road except the upper road (which is mentioned at 
length in another article) from Rydal to Grasmere. Lady Richardson 
writes : " The ladies sat at their work on the hill-side while he walked 
to and fro .... humming out his verses to himself, and then 
repeating them to Ms sympathising and ready scribes, to be noted down 
on the spot, and transcribed at home." Further along the road we 
catch a glimpse of Blind Tarn Gill, on our left, where lived George and 
Sarah Green, who, one winter's day, having climbed the fells to attend a 
sale in the Langdale Valley, were lost in the snow on the return journey. 
De Quincey, in his " Recollections of the Lakes," has written of this 
pathetic incident and of the lonely vigil of the six children for three 
days waiting in vain for the return of their parents, with wonderful 
insight and sympathy. Where the road begins to ascend, the cataract 
of Sour Milk Ghyll comes into view, Set amid the dark rocks and 
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bracken, and unshrouded by trees it is given an unusual emphasis which 
irresistibly attracts the eye. The pleasant sound of its tumbling waters 
seems to make the steep ascent by its side less arduous. From the top 
of the fall to the tarn the gradient is slight. The Wordsworth family 
called this " The Black Quarter." On a dark day with lowering clouds, 
when the water of the tarn is as black as charcoal, and on its far side 
Tarn Crag has lost every vestige of colour it is indeed a " Black Quarter." 
On the descent to Grasmere the views are both magnificent and pastoral. 
Prominent are Helm Crag, Seat Sandal, Dollywaggon Pike with a glimpse 
of Helvellyn over its crest, Fairfield, Stone Arthur, Red Screes, Lough- 
rigg, Silver Howe, Wansfell, with many other minor peaks intermingled. 



AMBLESIDE TO RYDAL, 

By the Upper or Old Road to White Moss, returning by 

Shepherd's Bridge, and South Side of Rydal Water. 

Starting from the Market Cross we proceed along the main road to 
Grasmere. Just before leaving the village we come to Stock Bridge, 
from which we obtain a fine view of the Old Mill. Turner found 
pleasure in depicting its pictorial qualities, and it is still, despite slight 
changes, a source of inspiration to artists. At the end of the bridge, 
on the left, is the Old Bridge house, most arrestingly attractive of all 
the buildings in the village, and surpassing its neighbour across the road 
in its almost vocal appeal for representation. It is supposed to have 
been built for a summer-house for Ambleside Hall, whose grounds ex- 
tended to the river Stock. It has had many vicissitudes and is now a 
cobbler's shop. About a hundred yards beyond, a square-fronted 
house (the second on the right) is seen nestling amidst trees. It claims 
our notice because of its association with Wordsworth's poem " The 
Beggars." The mother of the family had called at Dove Cottage and 
been given bread by Dorothy. Later, as she and Wordsworth were 
walking to Ambleside two of the boys asked them for alms. Dorothy 
explained that already she had given something to their mother, but 
the boys declared their mother was dead. Dorothy persisting, they 
scampered away like lightning. "They did not reach Ambleside 
before me, and I saw them go up to Matthew Harrison's house with 
their wallet upon the elder's shoulder and creeping with a beggar's 
complaining foot." A little further on the left appears a colour-washed 
building, formerly the Wesleyan Chapel. Between it and the cottage 
immediately preceding is seen the ivy-covered gable of the Knoll, the 
residence of Harriet Martineau during the last years of her life. The 
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sun-dial she erected with the inscription expressive of her wish " Come, 
light, visit me," is still standing in the garden. Soon the road turns 
suddenly and rises gently. At the head of the rise, on our right, stands 
Lesketh Howe, once the home of Dr. Davy, the brother of Sir Humphrey. 
Mrs. Davy was the sister of Lady Richardson whose husband, the famous 
explorer, was a frequent visitor at Lesketh Howe. Dr. Davy was a 
skilled angler and his favourite cast of flies — leader ; Broughton Point, 
Second Dropper, Woodcock Hackle and Hare's Ear ; First dropper. 
Hawthorn Fly, is still a favourite on the lakes for which he recommended 
it — Ullswater and Hayeswater. His book on the Salmon is well known 
to collectors of angling literature. On our left we look across the 
meadows to Loughrigg and can discern the greater portion of the 
beautiful Under Loughrigg Walk. Proceeding we cross Scandale 
Bridge and the entrance to Rydal Park, then ascend the steepest hill 
on the road to Grasmere. Descending we get a glorious view of the 
Fairfield Range across the alternating wood — and pasture land of 
Rydal Park— Nab Scar, Lord Crag, Heron Pike, Rydal Fell, Great Rigg, 
Fairfield, Hart Crag, Scandale Fell and Low Pike — and on our left 
another lovely glimpse of Loughrigg with intervening meadow and 
pasture land. Conspicuous in the foreground is a knoll crowned with 
a magnificent clump of Scotch Fir. Tradition tells us that Rydal Hall 
once stood on this woody hill but was deserted through superstitious 
fear. Wordsworth in the 27th of the Duddon Sonnets thus refers 
to it : 

Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless heap, 
Or quietly self-buried in earth's mould, 
Is that embattled House, whose massy keep, 
Flung from yon cliff, a shadow large and cold. 

Its line of warriors fled ; they shrunk when tried 
By ghostly power : — " 

The next object of interest is an oak — which must have been a giant 
among its kind — built into the wall bordering our walk. Locally it is 
known as The Lord's Oak, and tradition tells us that here was probably 
held an out-of-doors Court where the Lord of the Manor met his tenants, 
received their fealty and their dues, and administered justice. At the 
foot of the decline Smithy Bridge carries us over Rydal Beck whence 
we get a view of the front of Rydal Hall, built by Sir Michael le Fleming, 
then for about a hundred yards our course is beside the Rothay to 
Pelter Bridge. Two derivations of the word Pelter are suggested. The 
Westmorland word pelt, in such a sentence as " it fair pelts," expressive 
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of heavy rain or flood, and pelt — a skin, for skins were a common pack- 
horse burden over these roads. Leaving the bridge on our left we enter 
the village of Rydal and take the first turn to the right. Interest 
attaches to the cottage adjoining a larger house on our left, just before 
we turn from the main road to the right. It was to this cottage Dorothy 
Wordsworth used to walk not long before she died. She was thin and 
frail and would say: "I don't think I can walk back, Ann," and her 
good friend Mrs. Tyson would carry her up the hill to Rydal Mount. 
Rydal Church was consecrated by Bishop Blomfield in 1825, and was 
frequented by the Wordsworth family for a quarter of a century. Two 
of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets — " Blest is this Isle — our Native Land," 
and " When In the Antique Age of Bow and Spear " — make reference 
to it. In the interior are windows and brasses commemorating the 
members of the Arnold family and the daughters of Edward Quillinan. 
The last brass added is to the memory of Miss Frances Arnold, who died 
at Fox How 1923. Not many years before her death she said she 
thought the best pen pictures of Mrs. Wordsworth were written by 
Ellis Yarnall in his book " Wordsworth and the Coleridges," we quote 
two. " She (Mrs. Wordsworth) seemed most refined and simple man- 
nered, about the same age as her husband, slender, her face much 
furrowed, features small ; she was dressed in black. I could see she 
was still mistress of her household, presiding with dignity and natural 
grace," and " Walked to Rydal Church this morning. Just as I reached 
the porch, I saw Mrs. Wordsworth with her arm extended feeling for 
the door. I went forward to assist her. She turned her kind face 
toward me, not knowing who it was. I told my name. " Oh," said she, 
" I am glad to see you. You will take a seat with us, of course." Leav- 
ing the church we climb the hill and at the bend of the road turn and 
take a retrospective view of the ivy-clad gable and south-front of Rydal 
Mount. A notice board on the gate telling that the house and grounds 
are " Private " is sufficiently indicative of the house. Continuing up 
the hill we notice a sign-board pointing the way to Grasmere. Entering 
the lane we find ourselves behind Rydal Mount. Looking over the 
boundary wall we are impressed with its commanding situation and the 
beauty of its environment. Supported on the left by Wansfell and on 
the right by Loughrigg, the eye travels down the Rydal Valley past 
Windermere until it rests on the filmy outline of Biskey Howe. In the 
foreground, a scarred, bastion-like crag juts out from Loughrigg : 

Aereal rock, whose solitary brow 

From this low threshold daily meets the sight. 

It was from near this point that Miss Frances Arnold (then a girl of 
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seventeen) and a friend saw the blinds of Rydal Mount being pulled 
down and knew that the great spirit of the poet had taken its flight. 
Although the poem " Wansfell ! " was probably written to describe 
the view from Fox How it is equally applicable to Rydal Mount. 

" Wansfell ! this Household has a favoured lot, 
Living with liberty on thee to gaze." 

It was the beautiful grassy mound in front of the house which suggested 
its name. Here Wordsworth lived from 1813 till 1850. Further along 
the lane the boundary wall is lower and we can touch a summer-house 
associated with the poem " Contrast : the Parrot and the Wren : " 

This moss-lined shed, green, soft, and dry, 
Harbours a self-contented Wren. 

From the summer-house a curving path, about one hundred and fifty 
feet in length, sheltered by Scotch firs, leads to a wicket-gate opening 
on the upper path to Grasmere. It was called the far terrace. Words- 
worth assisted in the construction : 

" This humble walk. Yet on the mountain's side 
A Poet's hand first shaped it," 

and records that here he wrote "If with love of your dear hill," "Life 
with young lambs, like day, is just begun," and " many thousands of 
verses," whilst his step repeated to and fro " Forbade the weeds to creep 
o'er its grey line." Passing through the gate-way we come to Nab 
Well, whither Wordsworth, a professed water-drinking bard, frequently 
came to drink of its pure water, for it was to him " what the Bandusian 
fount was to the Sabine bard." Only a few years ago it was as clear as 
in the poet's time when he wrote of it, — 

How often I have marked a plumy fern 
From the live rock with grace inimitable 
Bending its apex toward a paler self, 
Reflecting all in perfect lineaments. 

Unfortunately it is now filled with leaves and anything with which the 
wind can make sport. We are now on the old road to Grasmere which 
makes a succession of delightful curves along the mountain side. Had 
it been planned to take advantage of the best points of view it could not 
have been more successful, each in its turn appears more surpassingly 
beautiful than the last. One noticeable feature is the number and 
variety of outcropping rocks surmounted by scrub oak whose naked 
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roots grip the rock as the claws of a buzzard grip the perch. Holly and 
oak, many of them ivy-covered, make an admirable foreground to the 
background of lake and hills. From no other walk can finer and more 
varied aspects of Rydal Water be seen. It is more closely associated 
with Wordsworth than any other walk in the district. His descrip- 
tion of the path holds good to-day. 

A little hoary line and faintly traced, 

Work, shall we call it, of the Shepherd's foot 

Or of his flock ? — joint vestige of them both. 

It is interesting to compare Dorothy's Journal with his poem beginning : 
Army of Clouds ! ye winged Hosts in troops 
Ascending from behind the motionless brow 
Of that tall rock, as from a hidden world. 

For it was she, probably to whom her brother was indebted for its in- 
ception. " Nab Scar was just topped by a cloud which, cutting it off 
as high as it could be cut off, made the mountain look uncommonly 
lofty." The path continues through upland field and wood, ever re- 
vealing distinctive rearrangement of form and colour, until we arrive 
at a cottage by the wayside. From this point the three roads to Gras- 
mere are visible. The road nearest us, leading over the steepest part 
of White Moss, the middle or Wishing Gate road, and the highway, which 
Dr.Arnold facetiously called " Old Corruption," " Bit-by-Bit Reform," 
and" Radical Reform." Our way is down the grassy slope, opposite 
the cottage, across the main road to the Shepherd's Bridge crossing 
the Rothay. This bridge is well seen from the cottage. We are tempted 
to linger to admire the scene from the bridge. Having crossed it the 
path we follow twists and turns, but always rises, through larch, pine, 
and coppice until it joins the road to Red Bank. Here we turn to the 
left gradually descending to the south side of Rydal Water. Part of our 
way is by the side of the well-known Juniper Valley. We " gaze and 
gaze " at the glaucous sheen on the leaves of these closely arrayed 
bushes and feel glad that the appreciation of such beauty is "in com- 
monality widely spread." Across the lake we have the best view ob- 
tainable of Nab Cottage. In general the lake is so tranquil that it is 
suggestive of the celestial rather than the earthly. It was natural that 
Ellis Yarnall should say : " There was no ripple to disturb the glassy 
transparency. The islands, the sloping .shores, the hedges, and the 
grazing sheep, all were doubled, and no water-line was to be seen. I 
suppose the mountains around protect the lake from currents of wind, 
and give a blackness to it which makes it so excellent a mirror." At 
times the wind lashes that tranquility into rage. In such mood Words - 
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worth describes it : " On this day March 30, 1822, the winds have been 
acting upon the small lake of Rydal as if they had received command 
to carry its waters from their bed into the sky ; the white billows in 
different quarters disappeared under clouds, or rather drifts of spray, 
that were whirled along and up into the air by scowling winds. The 
spray, having been hurried aloft till it lost its consistency and whiteness, 
was driven along the mountain tops like flying showers that vanish in 
the distance. Frequently an eddying wind scooped the waters out of 
the basin and forced them upwards in the very shape of an Icelandic 
geyser to the height of several hundred feet." It is an unforgetable 
sight to see the water lifted up hundreds of feet above the tall Scotch 
firs on the main island, as the present writer has done. Wordsworth's 
simile, of an Icelandic geyser, is perfect. Presently we come to where 
a narrow track branches from the main path and keeps close to the 
lake. This we take which leads us through a wood and field with de- 
lightful glimpses of lake ,river, and mountain, and across a picturesque 
bridge into the main road leading to Ambleside. 



UNDER LOUGHRIGG, RYDAL AND DORA'S FIELD. 

Enthusiasts have described this walk as " the most beautiful in 
England ; " but, even in the Lake Country, it is futile to attempt to 
differentiate where beauty is so widely spread. It is certainly beautiful 
and pervaded with a spirit of restfulness irresistible to its votaries. 
Perhaps the best way to start is from the Market Cross along the Gras- 
mere road. After crossing Stock Bridge turn down a narrow lane to 
the left called Stony Lane. At the end of this first straight stretch 
of lane is a magnificent sycamore, probably the largest in the valley, 
which is worthy of notice. From under this tree, looking across the 
meadow, is an unrestricted view of The Knoll which was the home of 
Harriet Martineau. Immediately in front of it is the bungalow farm- 
house which she built with the intention of demonstrating to the far- 
mer's wives that it was possible to produce a more regular and better 
standard of butter than she could procure. The novelist, James Payn, 
was one of her regular customers. Near the first iron gateway through 
which we pass is another beautiful tree, a wych elm, whose huge, soar- 
ing, and horizontal branches, are most perfectly aligned. Particularly 
worthy of notice is the flag-and-thorn fence on our right, for the skilled 
dovetailing of the flags and their slight derangement after a hundred 
years of service. Here we have the impression of being " shut in " 
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by the engirdling hills — Loughrigg, Fairfield, Red Screes and Wans- 
fell. Proceeding we reach Miller Bridge, the most picturesque stone 
bridge over the Rothay. Having crossed it we turn to the right, pass 
through a gateway and continue to the right avoiding a path to the left 
which leads to the golf links : onward our road winds through the fairest 
portion of the Rothay Valley. Instead of viewing it from a distance, 
as from the highway, we are brought into intimate touch with its 
beauty. The small wood at which we quickly arrive is, locally, known 
as Arnold's Wood, from its proximity to Fox How. From the entrance, 
looking back, across river and meadow, is seen the village straggling 
under the shelter of Wansfell. From various points through the wood, 
between a continuous screen of oak and birch, we see the Rothay flow- 
ing now rapidly, now quietly, on its way to Windermere. Soon, on our 
right, we pass Fox How, built by Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. Here he wrote 
his " History of Rome," but was better known in America as the hero 
of Stanley's Life. His friend Wordsworth selected the site. 
From the front there is a comprehensive view of the Head of Rydal 
Valley and the " horseshoe " of Fairfield. Fox How was a Mecca for 
literary and scholastic fraternities. An amusing story is told of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, who, an old man of eighty-three, but fresh and gay 
and wonderfully fluent in discourse, was visiting at Rydal Mount. He 
was a guest at dinner at Fox How. Discoursing on America, he seemed 
to forget himself, and insisted on carving the joint — despite Mrs. Arn- 
old's efforts to retain it — to the detriment of the fair tablecloth. The 
little farm-house opposite was part of the Fox How estate. It has been 
farmed by Mr. John Richardson since the early days of Dr. Arnold's 
residence at Fox How. Descending, we come to a gate, near the front 
entrance to Fox How, over which it is pleasant to lean and listen to the 
Song of the Rothay. In no place, especially in the evening, can we 
better catch the spirit of Wordsworth's verse : 

The song of mountain streams unheard by day, 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 
Air listens, like the sleeping water, still, 
To catch the spiritual music of the hill. 

At the foot of the hill we are opposite Fox Ghyll, for a time, the holiday 
home of The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, author of the Education Act of 
1870, and of his wife K, mentioned in Matthew Arnold's Letters. The 
decorative quality of the trees at this point is indescribably fine. The 
next house on our left was the home of Edward Cjuillinan, who married 
Wordsworth's only daughter Dora. He was passionately fond of the 
Lake Country and expressed his feelings in minor verse. Of this vale 
he wrote : 
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Sweet vale of the Rothay ! no beauty like thine ! 
Even sorrow but lends thee a grace more divine ; 
There's a light from the past on thy meadows and streams, 
And this Garden of Eden is more than it seems. 

His first wife bore him two daughters, Jemima and Rothay. Looking 
at a portrait of Jemima when she was six years old Wordsworth said : 
oftimes and long 

I gaze upon a portrait whose mild gleam 

Of beauty never ceases to enrich 

The common light. 

And to Rothay the Sonnet beginning : 

Rothay my spiritual child ! this head was grey 
When at the sacred font for thee I stood. 

Continuing we come to Stepping Stones, the home of Mr. Gordon Words- 
worth, the grandson of the poet, and a tower of strength to all writers 
seeking literary information concerning the poet's life and work, giving 
with unstinted generosity. At the next house Woodrow Wilson — 
before he became President of the United States — and his family spent 
a summer holiday. Shortly we arrive at Pelter Bridge which we cross, 
then turn to the left for Rydal. On the highway to Grasmere, as we 
leave the village, we notice two semi-detached cottages on our right 
hand. Immediately beyond them is a gate leading into Dora's Field. 
It is only recently that this field has been opened to the public and we 
hope that Mr. G. Wordsworth will have no cause to withdraw the 
privilege. Originally called the Bash, Wordsworth purchased it, fearing 
he would be compelled to relinquish his tenancy of Rydal Mount. 
Writing to a friend he says : " You ask me what are my employments. 
In plain language I am draining a bit of spongy ground. In the field 
where this goes on I am making a green terrace that commands a beauti- 
ful view of our two lakes, Rydal and Windermere, and more than two 
miles of intervening vale with the stream visible by glimpses flowing 
through it." The Field is full of interest. The rock, on which is carved 
his declaration of belief : 

Would'st thou be gathered to Christ's chosen flock, 
Shun the broad way too easily explored, 
And let thy path be hewn out of the rock — 
The living rock of God's eternal word. — 1838. 

is approached by a winding flight of rough, moss-grown steps, delight- 
ful in their natural simplicity. An old pollard oak overhangs the pool 
in which the gold and silver fish once swimming in a vase in the home 
were transported that they might have more liberty : 
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Removed in kindness from their glassy cell 
To the pure waters of a living well : 
An elfin pool, so sheltered that its rest 
No wind disturbs. 

At the end of the " green terrace " is a large stone projecting from the 
wall. Anything single — a tree, a leaf, a flower, a stone, seemed to have 
a special attraction for Wordsworth and of this stone he says : 

In these fair vales hath many a tree 
At Wordsworth's suit been spared ; 
And from the builder's hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own 
Was rescued by the Bard : 
So let it rest : and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him 
As one of the departed. — 1830. 

The pollard oak mentioned above contained the Wren's nest sheltered 
by the primrose : 

. . . She who planned the mossy lodge 
Mistrusting her evasive skill, 
Had to a primrose looked for aid, 
Her wishes to fulfil. 

For quiet, simple, satisfying beauty we can imagine nothing better 
than to sit, in daffodil time, on the seat under the Scotch fir on the 
" green terrace " with the daffodils — a carpet of gold at our feet ; the 
purple brown of the trees awakening to new life ; the glow of sunlight 
on red bracken ; the lake reflecting the intense blue of the sky and the 
colour of the distant hills ever changing as the cloud shadows pass over 
them. There are various flowers and many flowering shrubs, and 
rustic steps leading to advantageous view points. The field is kept in 
perfect order — a labour of love — by Mr. Gordon Wordsworth. The 
return journey is along the highway to Ambleside. 



STOCK GHYLL FORGE, THE GROVE AND KIRKSTONE. 

Starting from the Market Cross we pass between the Bank of 
Liverpool and the Market House, turn to the left and continue to the 
entrance to Stock Ghyll Force. This Force has a sylvan setting of 
remarkable beauty. There are many paths, but the one which follows 
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the course of the stream is undoubtedly the best. The constant change, 
from open, sunlit water, to deep gorge, dark pool and shadowed cascade, 
is the source of an ever-increasing delight. A bridge gives access to the 
foot of the Force. Returning to the entrance we turn to the left. For 
a short distance the road leads through park-like woodland, then sud- 
denly emerges into open country, whence a clear view of the Western 
and Northern hills is obtained. Continuing we cross Grove Ghyll by 
a wooden footbridge and again turn to the left which leads to another 
bridge across the river Stock. Here we have the choice of three roads 
leading to Ambleside. Having crossed the bridge we find at the end 
of the short, level, stretch of ground a stile in the wall. This leads to 
the village. If instead of crossing the stile we continue up the road a 
gate gives access to another path leading to the village. If we prefer a 
longer walk, we can, after passing through the first gateway pass through 
the one exactly on the opposite side of the road which leads out to the 
Kirkstone road thence to Ambleside. We believe this road is "on 
sufferance." 

Should we desire a longer walk, we can, after crossing the first 
wooden bridge across Grove Ghyll, turn to the right instead of turning 
to the left, and continue to the head of the beautiful valley of the Stock. 
A little beyond the dismantled farm-house, to the right, a few white 
posts indicate the track leading to the Troutbeck road. From this 
point we can turn to the left for Kirkstone or to the right for Troutbeck . 



KIRKSTONE PASS AND TROUTBECK. 

To Kirkstone Pass by either of the two roads described — the main 
road and the road by Stock Ghyll and The Grove. If we decide to 
follow the latter we shall eventually join the Troutbeck road a few hun- 
dred feet below the head of the pass. It descends gradually into the 
beautiful Troutbeck Valley. The mountain scenery to the North and 
East is gloriously fine. The sweeping and ever-heightening curves, 
from the Sallows past The Yoke and 111 Bell and Froswick to Thorn- 
thwaite Crag, compel the eye to follow them. Woundale, the first 
valley on our left is seldom visited save by the shepherd and fisherman. 
If we add the tourist, the same may be said of the head of Troutbeck 
Valley from The Tongue to Park Fell Head. In spring and autumn, 
when the grass is short, the Roman road may be seem slanting up the 
breast of Froswick. From its summit to its foot Blue Gill is clearly 
defined by the white, falling water. It is an old saying that if the wind 
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comes from the quarter of Blue Gill it indicates settled fine weather. It 
is said that during the incumbency of the Rev. William Sewell, there 
was a long spell of dry weather. On the Sunday morning the Clerk 
looked up to Mr. Sewell and said : " The farmers want you to pray for 
rain." " Whar's t'wind ? " asked the clergyman. " In Blue Gill 
Heead " replied the Clerk. " Why then it's neeah use praying for 
rain " was the sceptical declaration of the parson. It would be difficult 
for any writer to surpass Christopher North's charming description of the 
valley. " A mile long scattered congregation of rural dwellings, all 
dropped down where the painter and poet would have wished to plant 
them, on knolls and in dells, on banks and braes, and below tree-crested 
rocks, and all bound together in picturesque confusion by old groves of 
ash, oak, and sycamore, and by flower gardens and fruit orchards, rich 
as those of the Hesperides." It has altered little since his time and a 
long afternoon would not exhaust its artistic and local associations — 
the Burne- Jones window in the little church, the Spinning Galleries, the 
quaint architecture of such places as Low House and Town End House, 
and characters such as Ibbetson the painter ; Hoggart, the writer of 
plays and verse ; Walker, the philosopher ; and Hird, the giant. We 
have the choice of three ways to Ambleside. If we follow the lane lead- 
ing past the Institute we shall descend by High Skelgill and Jenkin 
Crag : if the road past Town End House we shall arrive at Lowwood ; 
or we may take the road to the left at Town End House and emerge at 
Troutbeck Bridge. 



KIRKSTONE PASS AND BROTHERSWATER. 

Starting from the Market Cross we follow the directions given in 
the Sweden Bridge walk as far as the Old Church. This we pass, 
keeping it on our right, and turning neither to right or left, continue 
climbing to the top of the Pass, about 1,500 feet above sea level. There 
is a very strongly marked contrast between the Ambleside side of 
Kirkstone Pass and the one facing Patterdale. Probably the flat and 
scattered outlines of the hills dissipate their strength and impart to the 
whole scene a somewhat tame and domesticated character. The 
smooth, green side of Wansfell is dwarfed by the height to which we 
climb. The conical peaks of Froswick and 111 Bell, peeping over the 
shoulder of Caudale Moor, are too far away to be imposing, and the 
massive bulk of Red Screes does not loom above us until we make the 
last steep ascent. Looking across to Wansfell two features of the 
landscape almost clamour for our attention — the many small fields 
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covering its side and the dark outlines of the walls which immesh them ; 
and the inroads the bracken is making on fields from which, at one time, 
it was ousted. In the depression before we make the last ascent is a 
barn called Pett's Hoghouse. Here, in October, 1839, the Rev. William 
Sewell, Incumbent of the Chapelry of Troutbeck for forty years, and 
Headmaster of Kelsick Grammar School, Ambleside, for upwards of 
58 years, found a poor woman almost exhausted with battling against 
a fierce storm. His timely aid resulted in her recovery. This and 
similar incidents convinced Mr. Sewell of the necessity of a shelter on 
the Pass for those essaying to cross it in wild and wintry weather. 
Eventually a house was built and licensed in 1840. A little further 
along the road we cross the infant Stock. Its waters come tumbling 
down from under Red Screes and from this point we get the best, the 
most pictorial view of the Stock Valley. Wordsworth says : 

Who comes not hither ne'er shall know 
How beautiful the world below. 

From the house we look towards the rugged corrie of Red Screes which 
echoes with unusual clearness the sound of the horn or the shout of the 
wanderer. Looking south-westwards, on a clear day, the sun can be 
seen glinting on the waters of Morecambe Bay. It is recorded that the 
artist Martin, the painter of " The Great Day of His Wrath " and 
" The Plains of Heaven," spent part of a summer here wandering about 
these precipitous heights to stimulate his imaginative power, and that 
he painted a signboard illustrating the Inn and Pass. Kirkstone is the 
next object claiming our attention, standing with clear outline against 
the sky as we begin the descent of the Pass. Singing of the wind which, 
at times, rushes up the Pass with terrific force, Wordsworth truly inter- 
prets the spirit of the scene : 

List to the shriller notes ! that march 

Perchance was on the blast, 

When, through this height's inverted arch, 

Rome's earliest legion passed ! 

— They saw, adventurously impelled, 

And older eyes than theirs beheld 

This block — and yon, whose church-like frame 

Gives to this savage Pass its name. 

Probably no pass in the Lake Country surpasses this in the prefection 
of its lines, its colour, and its softly receding distance. The long flow- 
ing lines of Red Screes and Caudale Moor from each side of the " in- 
verted arch " curving road, and with it, carry the eye, as it with con- 
scious effect, into the extreme distance. And how symmetrically 
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balanced by Above Howe and the bulk of Place Fell are these lines ! 
And how softened by the quiet lake and the living green of the meadows ! 
And throughout the year there is a wealth of colour. We do not wonder 
at Wordsworth's prediction for this Pass and his surpassing description 
of it in his poem " The Pass of Kirkstone." " Thoughts and feelings 
of many walks in all weathers, day and by night ; over this Pass, alone 
and with beloved friends." His sister Dorothy adds her tribute : 
" The walk up Kirkstone was very interesting. The becks among the 
rocks were all alive. William showed me the little mossy streamlet, 
which he had before loved when he saw its bright, green track in the 
snow." Every step of the descent into Hartsop strengthens our con- 
viction of the wondrous beauty of the scene. Running parallel with 
the road are Kirkstone Beck, and just above it, on our left, the well- 
defined old pack-horse road. As we reach the valley bed and take a 
retrospective view we see the narrow, branching valley of Caiston and 
the white water of its cascade hurrying to join Kirkstone Beck. Nearer 
the little Inn we catch a glimpse of Dovedale, a continuation of Hartsop 
Valley. The transition from Broadies Water, the older name, to Broth- 
erswater, is a simple one. The little lake almost fills the lower portion 
of the vale. As we approach the village of Low Hartsop we cross Horse 
Bridge and a little further along the road Cow Bridge. The old English 
plurals Horsen and Cowen are still applied to these bridges by some of 
the inhabitants. The houses of the ancient village, some with roofs 
overgrown with moss and fern, and nestling under plane and cherry tree, 
and one adorned with an outside gallery, lure many artists to this quiet 
retreat. Cow Bridge is at the foot of Brotherswater. It was hither 
Wordsworth and Dorothy came on their way home from Eusemere 
after passing the dancing daffodils in Glencoin Park. Here Words- 
worth sat and wrote the poem " The Cock is Crowing." The scene 
from the bridge would hold anyone captive. The glimpse of Brothers- 
water — a gleaming streak of silver, seen through a line of decorative 
trees that would have gladdened the heart of that master painter- 
etcher, Alfred East, Such trees Wordsworth has, in another poem, 
etched in words as sure and interpretative in characterisation as the 
strokes of the etcher's needle ! "Those trees a veil but half removed." 
There seems a magical touch in the way the straight bare trunks in- 
tensify the violet of the hills behind them, the bridge itself diminutive 
and dainty as the bridge in the willow-plate pattern and as decorously 
indicative of solitude and repose, the stream with none but sounds 
sympathetic to compete with its quiet murmur. The wooded shoulder 
of Hartsop above Howe on the right, and the dominant uprising of 
Low Hartsop Dodd on the left shepherd the eye straight in front to- 
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wards Kirkstone Pass. But the Lake Country, ever prodigal of its 
beauty, provides a side chapel for our delectation, and the truant eye 
follows the road leading from the bridge past the razor-like edge of 
Gray Crag, past the tumbling waters of Hayeswater Ghyll until it rest 
upon the straight line of High Street. Leaving the bridge we imme- 
diately turn to the left on our return journey. Dorothy followed this 
path whilst her brother sat on the bridge writing. In her Journal she 
wrote : " When we came to the foot of Brotherswater I left William 
sitting on the Bridge and went along the path on the right side of the 
lake through the wood. I was delighted with what I saw — the water 
under the boughs of the bare old trees, the simplicity of the mountains, 
and the exquisite beauty of the path. There was one gray cottage. 
I repeated the Glow-worm as I walked along. I hung over the gate 
and thought I could have stayed for ever." When we read the rising 
note of appreciation from " the exquisite beauty of the path " to the 
perfect satisfaction afforded her when the full loveliness of the lane 
and its environment breaks upon her — " I hung over the gate and 
thought I could have stayed for ever " — we are convinced that no 
Westmorland lane could receive a higher warranty of its natural allure- 
ments. Each year a few visitors branch off from the highway, walk 
along the lane, beyond where Dorothy " hung over the gate," to Hart- 
sop Hall (a Tudor house), whence they continue at a right angle across 
the meadows to the Cross Keys Inn on the Kirkstone road and back to 
Ambleside. It is a walk they never forget for its main features are im- 
pressive and comprehendable — not diffuse. Cut across the instep of 
the hill, it runs the full length of Brotherswater, upon which we look 
down, as from a platform, through the interlaced branches of scrub oak, 
birch, hazel and mountain ash. At intervals openings in the foliage, 
like windows, frame exquisite views of the lake and mountain. Nearer 
Hartsop Hall we again touch the floor of the valley. Its horizontal 
lines give a pleasant contrast to the upward lift of the mountains, Low 
Hartsop Dodd, Middle Dodd, and High Hartsop Dodd, are so green that 
they might well be parts of the meadow land cast up by some Brob- 
dingnagian ploughman. Dove Crag, black and dour, frowns at the 
competition. The grey stone walls " The formal props of restless 
ownership ! " boldly chequer their breasts. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that at Hartsop Hall lived two brothers, who, after the Commons 
Enclosure Act built some of the walls on the neighbouring heights. 
Fourteen shillings a week was the sum each realised out of the contract. 
In the lane can be heard the mewing of the buzzard, the cooing of the 
ring dove, the hoot of the owl and occasionally the barking of a fox. 
That enemy of the trout, the heron, is always to be seen fishing by the 
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margin of the lake. At times we catch a flash, as from a mirror, and 
find it is a reflection from the silvery side of a skelly or fresh-water 
herring that has become entangled in the weeds and is floating helpless 
on the surface. There can be no more delightful memory of the Lake 
Country than a walk along this old pack-horse road. 



LOUGHRIGG FELL. 

So extensive is the area of Loughrigg that a week's holiday could 
be pleasurably and profitably spent in the exploration of its beauty, 
but a leisurely walk of two hours is sufficient to reveal its possibilities. 
Starting from the Market Cross towards Grasmere we take the first 
turn to the left : at the end of this long, straight street we turn to the 
left then bear immediately to the right and continue until we arrive at 
Rothay Bridge which we cross and keep to the left. Arrived at the 
hamlet of Clappersgate we continue until the division of the road. 
Here we see a cottage on our right and on the near side of it a steep 
narrow lane ; this we follow. Soon we reach the open fell and a narrow 
green track winding to the summit. A hundred yards or so along this 
track is a small plateau from whence we get our first glimpse of Winder- 
mere, Brathay Valley and Church. The first house on the left, across 
the Brathay, is Old Brathay, the home for some years of Charles Lloyd. 
It is an easy climb to the summit, Todd (fox) Crag. It would be im- 
possible to describe adequately the magnificent, encircling sweep of 
hill, valley and lake to be seen from this crag but six hundred and 
fifty-six feet above sea level. One feature of the landscape is specially 
worthy of notice. On the left of the river, at the last bend, before its 
straight course to the lake, is the site of the Roman Camp. As we turn 
to make the descent we notice below us a small tarn. A track by the 
right margin leads to a ladder stile in the wall. From this point the 
track leads to Brow Head Farm and Miller Bridge. Here the road to 
the right or left may be followed to the village. 



THE ROUND OF THE LANGDALES. 

In the vicinity of Ambleside it would be difficult to select a walk 
which typifies so much of what is best in the scenery of the Lake Country 
as this. Starting from the Market Cross we follow the directions given 
in the Loughrigg walk as far as Clappersgate. Without deviation we 
continue along the highway towards Skeiwith Bridge. Almost irnme- 
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diately we begin to get delightful glimpses of the River Brathay. A 
little beyond the church we obtain a view of the river slowly winding 
through rich, woodland and meadow land, flanked by the low hills, 
and crowned with the graceful form and flowing lines of Wetherlam. 
The road winds by the side of the meadow-land, then quickly rises and 
as quickly falls bringing into view another section of the valley, with 
the scattered houses of Skelwith Bridge and the Bridge itself. From 
the Bridge, looking towards Ambleside, the river and the fields, gener- 
ally, seem to be " sleeping in the sun," with Loughrigg and Wansfell 
almost spectral in the distance. Looking towards Langdale the scene 
is wilder, the stream runs rapidly as it emerges from a tangle of forest 
trees and brushwood. Having crossed the Bridge we turn to the right 
towards Oxenfell. Instead of following the highway to where the road 
branches from the Oxenfell road to Little Langdale, we turn through 
the first gateway on our right, about five minutes' walk from the Bridge. 
Just before entering the farm-yard, at which we arrive, there is a road 
leading to the right which we must avoid. Having passed through the 
farm-yard, we notice another house on our right. Here there is no 
indication of a path. But if we cross the strip of field and walk along- 
side the garden fence of this house we come to a small wicket gate 
through which is our way. Soon we come to another small gate open- 
ing on a broad lane. Across the lane is still another small gate, once 
through this we shall find no difficulty in reaching the highway. Here 
we turn to the right, cross Colwith Bridge, a little further on turn to the 
left past Colwith Force — which will well repay a visit. Our road now, 
for a considerable distance, is enclosed by woodland. Just as we are 
leaving the woodland, at the top of the hill, on the right, stands the 
house called Hackett, immortalised by Wordsworth in the fifth book 
of the Excursion. Here lived Jonathan and Betty Yewdale whom 
Wordsworth has idealized in his usual way, though, as he declares in 
The Recluse : " I came not dreaming of unruffled life." The wanderer 
enters and is entertained by the worthy couple. He speaks of Betty 
holding a lantern as a guide to the feet of her husband returning from 
work at the distant quarry. He is away before the wanderer is astir 
in the morning Betty explains : 

" Three dark winter months 
Pass " said the matron " and I never see 
Save when the Sabbath brings its kind release, 
My helpmate's face by light of day. He quits 
His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns, 
And through heaven's blessing thus we gain the bread 
For which we pray and for the wants provide 
Of sickness, accident and helpless age." 
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And Wordsworth gives a vivid description of the isolation and loneli- 
ness of the matron's life during her husband's absence. That Words- 
worth had intimate knowledge of them is disclosed iu his prose descrip- 
tion : "The cottage was called Hackett, and stands as described, on 
the southern extremity of the ridge which separates the two Langdales. 
The pair who inhabited it were called Jonathan and Betty Yewdale. 
Once when our children were ill, of whooping cough I think, we took 
them for change of air to this cottage and were in the habit of going 
there to drink tea upon fine summer afternoons. So that we became 
intimately acquainted with the characters, habits, and lives of these 
good and let me say, in the main, wise people." Dr. Craig Gibson 
gives, in the Westmorland dialect, the humorous side of the characters 
of Betty and Jonathan. As Betty was one of Dr. Gibson's patients, 
he, also, spoke from intimate knowledge, and it is most interesting to 
compare the two word pictures. Continuing we pass through the 
hamlet of Little Langdale and gain an eminence whence we get a splen- 
did view of Little Langdale Tarn and seem so near to Wetherlam as to 
be able to touch it. Though usually this is not a specially attractive 
view it undergoes a wonderful transformation when the sunbeams of 
evening stream down the side of Wetherlam and stir the waters of the 
tarn into glittering life. A quarter of a mile beyond the tarn a gate 
crosses the road. Beyond this the road divides, one road leading over 
Wrynose Pass ; the other to Blea Tarn and Great Langdale turns to the 
right. As we climb this road, we can see to our left, at the foot of 
Wrynose, the ancient farm-house called Fell Foot, once the home of a 
branch of the le Fleming family. Behind the house is a raised lawn- 
like stretch of grass, in spring golden with daffodils, which is supposed 
to have been a meeting place of Viking settlers, for it resembles the 
Tynwald in the Isle of Man. A rather stiff climb brings us to Blea 
Tarn. In the Excursion and other poems and prose Wordsworth has 
various references to this lonely, upland valley. " In the poem, I sup- 
pose that the Pedlar and I ascend from a plain country up the vale of 
Langdale, and strike off a good way above the chapel to the western 
side of the vale, we ascend the hill (Lingmoor), and thence look down 
upon the circular recess in which lies Blea Tarn, chosen by the Solitary 
for his retreat." Looking from Lingmoor the poet says : 

When, all at once, behold ! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains." 
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And stresses its loneliness in the lines : 

The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place." 

The most pleasing composition is to be seen from the foot of the tarn — 
the dark water touched into life by a passing breeze — the promontory 
jutting into it with its decorative Scotch firs — the uplifted peaks of the 
Langdales, " That from some other vale peered into this," and the strong 
ridge of Lingmoor. It we cross the stream issuing from the tarn and 
climb up the wood for about a hundred yards then turn at a right 
angle and walk about the same distance we shall find the precipice at 
the foot of which lies 

" A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of the moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel upturned, that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves." 

And near it the large blocks of rock of which : 

" A pair were seen 
That with united shoulders bore aloft 
A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth." 

Retracing our steps Blea Tarn House the home of the Solitary appears 
in sight. If we climb by the side of the stream (Blea Tarn Ghyll) 
which runs past the house we shall find, immediately below a small 
force, in the ang!e of two converging walls, the nook in which the Soli- 
tary is supposed to nave left 1315 copy or ^oitaire. But the short climb 
is worth the effort for looking back — down the stream, past the house 
to the Hawse and the distant hills beyond — we get an extraordinary 
impression, an impression almost tangible of the extreme isolation of 
the cottage. From the tarn the road rises gently to the top of the 
depression, or Hawse, between the hills. Our standpoint enables us to 
compare the snug peacefulness of the valley through which we have 
come with th e austere grandeur of the Head of Great Langdale Valley. 

" A tumultuous waste of high hill- tops." 

most aptly describes it. Yet as we descend, the transition from the 
swampy barrenness of the smaller valley to the deeper, more verdant 
and fertile valley, incites a feeling of physical and spiritual exaltation. 
Despite the boldness of Bowfell and Crinkle Crags, there is an air of 
assured dominance about this rugged, weather-riven side of Langdale 
Pikes, to which we instinctively yield. A pleasant walk of two miles 
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brings us to Dungeon Ghyll. It would be a mistake to pass by this 
force for it has unique characteristics. The best impression is received 
by scrambling up the stream into the lofty chamber-like recess to 
watch the water plunge from sixty feet above us — through what might 
be a hole in the ceiling of the chamber — into the pool at our feet. In 
" The Idle Shepherd Boys," Wordsworth thus describes it : 

" It was a spot which you may see 
If ever you to Langdale go ; 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock : 
The gulf is deep below ; 
And, in a basin black and small, 
Receives a lofty waterfall." 

To-day, visitors occasionally jump from the side to this block of stone 
and thence to the opposite side, as Walter and James of the poem did, 
but it is a hazardous feat, for a slip would precipitate the adventurer 
into the pool beneath. In winter time the old road from Dungeon 
Ghyll was often flooded and impassable, Recently a well-built road 
has been made on the higher ground. Half-way up the hill, where this 
new road joins the old road as we come from Dungeon Ghyll, on our 
left, is Robin Ghyll where Mrs. Humphrey Ward spent many holidays. 
From near here the finest and most extensive view of Langdale Valley 
is obtained. Describing a sunset as seen by one of her characters Mrs. 
Ward says : " She saw it, as Wordsworth saw it of old, dropping be- 
tween the peaks of those twin brethren, which to the north-west close 
in the green bareness of the vale. Between the two Pikes the blaze 
lingered, enthroned, the far winding of the valley, hemmed in also by 
blue and craggy fells, was pierced by rays of sunset ; on the broad side 
of the Pikes, the stream of Dungeon Ghyll shone full-fed and white ; 
the sheep, with their new-born lambs beside them, studded the green 
pastures of the valley ; and sounds of water came from the fell-sides. 
Everywhere lines of broad and flowing harmony moulded by some subtle 
union of rock and climate and immemorial age into a mountain beauty 
which is the peculiar possession of Westmorland and Cumberland." 
The change, from this lovely pastoral scene, to the disfiguring dumps 
of stone and slate which challenge us as we enter the village of Chapel 
Stile, is disquieting. But standing by the grave of Owen Lloyd, in 
the little churchyard, we forget the disfigurement in remembering how 
he held the key to " whatsoever things are lovely." He was the son 
of Charles Lloyd, of Old Brathay, of whom De Quincey gives a vivid 
description in his " Recollections." For some years the Rev. Owen 
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Lloyd was the vicar of Langdale parish. Probably his memory will^be 
kept green for many years by the Rushbearers' hymn, which he com- 
posed in the old Post Office, Ambleside, about one hundred years ago, 
beginning : 

" Our fathers to the House of God, 
As yet a building rude, 
Bore offerings from the flowery sod 
And fragrant rushes strew'd." 

The road winds pleasantly over Elterwater Common, within sight of 
that village, and continues, through open country and woodland, 
almost to Skelwith Bridge. Before descending to the Bridge we obtain 
a glorious view of the River Brathay and Elterwater with the Lang- 
dales for background. At our back situated on a craggy knoll is 
Neaum Crag, the residence of the late Mr. Albert Fleming, the editor 
of " Hortus Inclusus " (the correspondence between John Ruskin and 
Susie Beever), who was told by John Ruskin that this view was " per- 
fect." Skelwith Force, though of no considerable height, squanders 
none of its power — the water confined to a narrow, rocky channel 
plunges with great force into the pool below turning it into a boiling 
cauldron. It is greatly indebted for its charm to the beauty of its 
environment. At Skelwith Bridge we complete the circle of our walk. 



JENKIN CRAG. 



The succinct remark of a Lancashire tripper to the query of a friend, 
" There's nowt to be seen here but scenery," is a humorous, yet exact 
description not of this walk only, but of the majority of walks in the 
neighbourhood of Ambleside. 

Starting from the centre of the village we follow the main road 
towards Windermere for half a mile. Between the first block of build- 
ings, on our left, and an old barn, is a narrow opening through which 
we pass (on sufferance). Almost immediately we cross a road (which 
in past years was the main road) and see straight in front of us an up- 
ward leading lane, called Skelghyll Lane, which leads to Jenkin Crag. 
A short climb brings us in view of Windermere, and, looking backward, 
we obtain an extensive view of the valley, village, and the encircling 
hills. The climbing path is pleasantly broken by intervening stretches 
of level ground. Gradually, as we ascend to a stretch of woodland, 
the prospect of lake, river, valley and western hills, unfolds in an un- 
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restricted and magical fashion ; each step has its peculiar revelation. 
At the entrance to the wood the road divides. We take the one ascend- 
ing to the left and cross by bridge the little, lively Stencher Beck. 
Here the road is rough — indeed the entire path is a typical, stony 
mountain track. At times, it has to serve a double purpose — its own, 
and that of a beck course. It is rather facetiously declared that the 
tenant of the farm beyond Jenkin Crag never churns, he simply puts 
the churn filled with cream into his cart and on his arrival at Ambleside 
finds that the butter " has come." Not far beyond the bridge is a 
stretch of level ground ; half-way is a wooden stile, bearing the notice 
" Free on Sufferance," which leads to and almost touches the Crag. 
The vision which suddenly breaks upon the eye is entrancingly beau- 
tiful and we feel as if we could linger all the day. The narrow winding 
lake with its indented, tree-fringed shores, its islands, the sweeping 
curves of its bays ; its clustering woods and the rampart of hills in the 
background — thirty-seven in all. including Scafell, Bowfell, Great 
End, Rossett Pike, Sergeant Man, Fairfield, Loughrigg and Wansfell, 
is a view equal to any in the district and which seen but once remains 
an ineffaceable memory. 



TARN HA WES, GLEN MARY AND TILBERTHWAITE 
GHYLL. 

From the Market Cross we follow the road as far as Clappersgate, 
described in the Loughrigg walk, then turn to the left over Brathay 
Bridge. One is well repaid by sitting for a few minutes on the low stone 
wall bordering the river, and taking a backward look at this ivy-covered 
bridge and its environment of river, mountain, trees and cottages — 
a composition that calls for no alteration by the artist. Fifty yards 
further along the road, we obtain a perfect view of a long stretch of 
the Brathay tossing and tumbling over its rocky bed, and at our feet 
widening into a great pool in which is reflected a quivering replica of 
its tree-fringed surroundings. On the opposite side of the road we get 
a nearer view of Old Brathay (once the residence of Charles Lloyd) 
than we did from the Loughrigg walk. From this point, for a mile, 
the road passes through wood and undulating pasture land whence, 
at times, narrow stretches of Windermere can be seen. A sign-post 
directs us from the Hawkshead road towards Barn Gates Inn and 
Coniston. From this road, looking backward, we get the most impres- 
sive view of the huge bulk of Red Screes. Again, for about a mile 
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the road leads through pastoral country. At Borwick Lodge we turn 
to the right. Half-way up this hill, looking to the left, we get an ex- 
tensive view of the vale of Hawkshead and Esthwaite Water. A little 
beyond the top of the hill the road divides, the left leading to Hawks- 
head Hill, and the right towards Tarn Hawes. Immediately after pass- 
ing Summer Hill Cottage — a house made conspicuous by having its 
walls slate covered — we enter the narrow road leading to Tarn Hawes . 
Quite recently this road was so thickly bordered by larch and fir that 
one had the feeling of walking through a deep cutting in the hillside. 
Now, most of the thick timber has been cleared. Half a mile along the 
road we come to a steep hill. At the top, on the left, is an iron gate, 
with another almost touching it ; having passed through these gates 
we find ourselves in a green drive between young larch trees. This 
leads to a grassy knoll from which can be seen the quiet, lovely vale of 
Coniston, and the full length of its lake from Waterhead to Nibthwaite 
— a most charming prospect. Black Combe, like a filmy cloud rises 
in the distance — the mountain from which Wordsworth considered the 
most comprehensive view of the district can be obtained. The Old 
Man and Wetherlam are more intimately near. Continuing our walk 
we soon arrive at Tarn Hawes and are greated by a glorious array of 
mountain, moor and fell. It is the setting, not the tarn, which appeals 
to our sense of scenic beauty ; for there is an artificiality about the 
tarn which is reminiscent of " ornamented water." At the foot of the 
tarn a flight of stone steps leads to the path through Glen Mary. Could 
we forget the sweet and variable character of the landscape we have 
passed, and the impressive setting of the tarn, Glen Mary is, as it were, 
a goal of beauty that in itself fully rewards any effort made to secure it. 
In contrast to the soporific atmosphere of the tarn the Glen seems 
ebullient with life. The lively stream seems to impart something of 
its own rhythm to the waterfalls, lakes, trees, glades and mountains. 
This feeling of throbbing life is inescapable. It is said that John 
Ruskin, in dry weather, used to dam the rill above the small fall in the 
grounds of Brantwood, that when any friends visited him in such weather 
he might allow the water to escape and thus give them a true impres- 
sion of the beauty of the fall in normal weather. Recently thosuands 
of trout were placed in the tarn and the dam at the foot enlarged. No 
matter that the experiment was not a success the increased supply of 
water serves both an ethical and a practical purpose — it enhances the 
beauty of the Glen and turns the machinery of the sawmill at its foot. 
Leaving the Glen by a wicket gate we enter the Yewdale Valley, and 
turn to the left. Almost immediately we notice on our right a typical 
Lake Country farmhouse, Yew Tree Farm, and a splendid specimen of 
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a spinning gallery over an outbuilding. A few hundred yards beyond 
we come to High Yewdale Farm with a magnificent guardian sycamore 
before it, and on the opposite side of the road a tentative essay in topiary 
decoration. Here we have the choice of two roads to Tilberthwaite 
Ghyll — on each side of Yewdale Beck. Should the weather be fine 
and dry we advise the road which turns immediately to the right and 
crosses the Shepherd's Bridge. As a subject for the brush or camera 
it would be difficult to compare this bridge and its environment. For a 
considerable distance our road runs parallel with the beck then crosses 
it by the stepping stones to the opposite side. Should the weather be 
wet, we continue our walk along the highway until a notice board 
points to the higher road to the Ghyll. This narrow valley, where there 
is little to be seen besides savin, heather, rocks and high fells, has a 
distinctive character of its own — austerity. Yewdale Crag is on our 
left, and Raven Crag on our right. Probably it was in this valley, only 
further up the vale, at Home Fells, where Wordsworth, when a school- 
boy at Hawkshead, harried the ravens' nests and clung " by knots of 
grass and half-inch fissures in the slippery rock." Continuing we come 
to heaps of stone refuse from the Slate Quarries. At this point we turn 
to the left, over rough, broken ground, to the entrance to Tilberthwaite 
Ghyll. This Ghyll, like most ravines in the Lake Country which deeply 
scar the breasts of the mountains, is a natural rock garden decked with 
flower, fern, moss, climbing plant, shrub and tree, and made vocal by 
the cadence of the hurrying stream in its bed. Its quarter-of-a-mile 
length cannot be seen at a glance, and we arrive at each turn in the 
ravine with an expectancy akin to that of standing before an unopened 
door, of seeing some new combination of colour and form when opened- — 
and we are not disappointed. At the head of the ghyll a waterfall 
seems a fitting climax. Retracing our way to the foot of the Ghyll, 
and turning to the left, we quickly arrive at a group of cottages where 
tea may be had. Continuing, we turn through a gatewajr on the right 
just at the entrance to High Tilberthwaite Farm. Here we turn 
through a gateway and cross a field, then turn to the left along a 
narrow way which leads to Home Ground Farm — an alternative 
resort for tea. The road passes through the farmyard. A mile 
further we come to a group of cottages which stands on the 
edge of Hodge Close Slate Quarries. They are of considerable 
extent, and in character are very similar to the larger slate quarries 
in North Wales. We leave the quarries by a high stone gangway. 
Presently we arrive at another group of cottages. Turning to the 
right between these we reach another road through a gateway next 
the end cottage. Then we turn to the left for a short distance we again 
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turn to the right which leads to a highway bordered on each side by a 
wealth of heather that is reminiscent of a Scottish moor. This leads us 
through country similar to that through which we passed at the begin- 
ning of our walk to Oxenfell and down to Skelwith Bridge and thence 
to Ambleside. 



ASCENT OF WANSFELL PIKE. 

Although the Ordnance map gives the height of Wansfell as 1,581 
feet, it has little of that ruggedness usually associated with a mountain 
peak, but a disarming, pastoral smoothness, suggestive of an easy 
climb. In reality, the ascent is more arduous than it appears to the 
sight, but the smoothness is decidedly helpful. Starting from the 
Market Cross we pass the entrance to Stock Ghyll Force (referred to in 
another walk), and after passing through the first gateway, we arrive 
at an iron ladder, placed against the wall on the right, with a notice 
board above it, pointing the way to the summit. It is an arresting 
pleasure to see the landscape unroll as we climb higher and higher. 
First the charming situation of Ambleside is disclosed, then a glimse 
of Rydal Water, and over White Moss a narrow strip of Grasmere 
Lake, and in the distance Sour Milk Ghyll, then Lily Tarn on Loughrigg 
and the Brathay Valley with Elterwater. From the summit of the 
Pike the sight is almost bewildering in the complexity of its beauty. 
At our feet lies Windermere, with its beautiful, dividing islands, almost 
separating the higher from the lower reach. To the left, past Scout 
Scar, Kendal, the sunlight glints on Morecambe Bay. Gradually 
turning to the left the eye rests on 111 Bell, Froswick, Thornthwaite 
Crag and Caudale Moor. Through the " inverted arch " of Kirkstone 
Pass, Mell Fell is dimly visible and other Patterdale fells. Further 
left Red Screes, and over Fairfield a glimpse of the " Mighty Hel- 
vellyn," then Nab Scar, and the Western mountains, mentioned in 
other walks, until the circle is completed as we look upon Latterbarrow 
above Hawkshead, the Furness fells and Gummers How at the foot of 
Windermere. The return may be made by way of Troutbeck — pegs 
mark the way from the summit to Nanny Lane leading to the village — 
or by way of Jenkin Crag, a gateway on the right a little way beyond 
the foot of the Pike leading in this direction. 
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RED BANK. 



Perhaps the most beautiful road from Ambleside to Red Bank is 
to follow the Under Loughrigg directions to Rydal. To shorten the 
distance the highway from Ambleside to Grasmere may be followed. 
Soon after leaving the Church on the right a small gate will be noticed 
on the left. This leads to a most picturesque bridge over the Rothay. 
After crossing the bridge turn immediately to the right. Soon a very 
fine view of Rydal Water is obtained and along this path through field 
and wood many glimpses of this lake are obtained until we arrive by 
the side of the open water. The path, for some distance runs by the 
side of the lake and then gradually rises along the side of Loughrigg to 
Red Bank. Here we may turn to the right to Grasmere or take the 
first turn to the left and return by way of Loughrigg Tarn and Eller Brow 
to Ambleside. The view from Red Bank is justly considered one of 
the finest in the Lake Country. There is something dramatical in the 
suddenness with which this view confronts us as we climb the steep 
hill from Rydal Water to the " Terrace." The loveliness of the lake 
at our feet and its encircling hills, the church and scattered houses of 
the village and the glimpse between Steel Fell and Seat Sandal, is be- 
yond words. 



GREENHEAD GHYLL, GRASMERE. 

Greenhead Ghyll is in reality half valley half ghyll, in the sense in 
which these words are used in the Lake Country. Its "tumultuous 
brook," its narrowness as a valley — concentrating our attention upon 
Helm Crag, Sour Milk Ghyll, and the valleys of Grasmere and Easedale 
— have a distinctive character which differentiates it from its neigh- 
bours. Apart from its own intrinsic charm it will always attract the 
lover of the Lake Country who has read Wordsworth's inimitable word 
portrait of a Westmorland estatesman in his poem " Michael." There 
is no difficulty in reaching the Ghyll if we turn up the narrow lane 
running to the right of the Swan Hotel when we arrive at Grasmere. 
The walk may be extended by climbing to the head of the valley then 
turning to the right and climbing the shoulder of Great Rigg to Nab 
Scar and down to Rydal. Towards the head of the Ghyll the remains 
of the sheep-fold mentioned in " Michael " can be seen. 
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PULL WYKE, SKELWITH FOLD, BRATHAY. 

Follow the directions given in the ascent of Loughrigg as far as 
Clappersgate, then turn to the left over Brathay Bridge. Continue 
along the highway for about half a mile until a cottage on the right is 
seen. Before we quite reach the cottage we turn through a gateway 
leading into a field on the same side of the highway. No pathway is 
discernable, but if we go in a diagonal line, up the field, to the opposite 
corner, we find an iron wicket gate which leads to a well defined path. 
Where this path meets the drive we turn to the left, then, almost 
immediately to the right to Skelwith Fold. Here by bearing to the 
left through Skelwith Fold we arrive at Skelwith Bridge ; or by turning 
to the right we come to Brathay Church and pass across the wooden 
bridge over the Brathay to the highway leading to Ambleside, or, 
instead of crossing the bridge, we may follow the lane to the right 
leading by the side of the Brathay to the stone bridge which, having 
crossed, we find ourselves on the Ambleside road. A very delightful 
walk. 



THISTLEY WOOD, ELLERIGG. 

From the Market Cross follow the Sweden Bridge road to the old 
church, thence up the Kirkstone Pass road to the first house on the 
left. The lane behind this house leads through wood and fields to the 
hamlet of Ellerigg and down to Ambleside. 



RED SCREES. 



Follow the direction to Thistley Wood, but instead of diverging con- 
tinue up the Kirkstone Road for about a quarter of a mile. On this 
stretch two gates are passed on the left, then a small wicket gate on 
the same side marks the place where we diverge from the Kirkstone 
Road and begin to climb. This road leads to what may be called the 
backbone of the Screes and is there lost. Follow as near as possible 
this " backbone," climbing the walls, and diverging only when there is 
a gap, until the summit is reached. The descent to the inn at the head 
of Kirkstone Pass is steep but not dangerous. An alternative route is 
to veer to the left from the summit, cross along the ridge of Scandal 
Head to Fairfield and down to Rydal by Nab Scar. The views of 
mountain, valley and lakes are extensive and magnificent. 
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DUNGEON GHYLL, STICKLE TARN, CODALE TARN, 
EASDALE TARN, GRASMERE. 

To Chapel Stile by motor, thence walk along the New Road to the 
Old Hotel and Dungeon Ghyll. In returning from the Ghyll take the 
iroad to the left, instead of descending to the hotel, which leads to 
Stickle Tarn. Keep to the right of the tarn, whence from its foot, 
veering to the left up the slope Codale Tarn may be reached. Instead 
of climbing to Codale Tarn a direct route may be taken to Easedale 
Tarn and Grasmere. 



UNDER LOUGHRIGG, OVER LOUGHRIGG TO SKELWITH 
AND BY BRATHAY TO AMBLESIDE. 

Follow the under Loughrigg road to Fox Ghyll. Immediately 
beyond Fox Ghyll a narrow path branches from the highway to the 
left. A gateway separates it from highway. This leads to Loughrigg 
Fell and the Golf Links. At the Stile leading to the Links (which is 
marked " Private ") we keep to the right along the narrow track. 
This leads over the fell to Loughrigg Tarn, " Ellers Brow," (and Skel- 
with Bridge if desired) Brathay and Ambleside. 



NAB SCAR AND FAIRFIELD. 

Follow the directions given in the Under Nab Scar to Grasmere 
walk as far as Rydal Mount then turn to the right past the farmhouse. 
Still keeping to the right we pass through a gateway leading to the 
open fell and immediately turn to the left. The climb to the summit 
of Nab Scar is steep but the rest of the way to the summit of Fairfield 
is an easy gradual ascent along park-like turf indicative of its name — 
sheep pastures. On part of the mountain one farm alone pastures two 
thousand sheep. From the summit of Nab Scar, as referred to both 
by Wordsworth and Harriet Martineau, eight lakes and tarns may be 
seen : Windermere, Coniston, Rydal Water, Grasmere, Elterwater, 
Esthwaite, Blalham Tarn and Easedale Tarn. On the north-western 
side of Fairfield, Grisedale Tarn and Ullswater are seen. Descending 
by way of Hart Crag and Dove Crag, Brothers Water is seen at the end 
of Hartsop. At Dove Crag we veer to the right. A wall, broken in 
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many places, leads down to Scandale Fell and Low Pike. It is better 
to keep to the left-hand side of this wall. A long summer day may be 
enjoyable spent in traversing this horse-shoe range of peaks which 
presents scenery as characteristic of all that is best in the Lake Country 
as can be found. Given a clear day Morecambe Bay with the estuaries 
of the Duddon and the Leven can be seen. 



ELTERWATER, SLATER'S BRIDGE, LITTLE LANGDALE 

TARN. 

Follow the directions given in the ascent of Loughrigg as far as 
Clappersgate then continue on the highway to Elterwater. In passing 
through the village keep to the left and continue until the road branches. 
Follow the road on the right which leads up the precipitous brow of 
Birch Hill. From no point is Wetherlam seen to better advantage 
than from the moor at the top of this hill. The ancient Yew trees on 
the right as we approach Dale End farmhouse are worthy of notice. 
Arrived at the road which crosses our path on its way to Blea Tarn, we 
turn to the left for a few yards and then pass through a gateway on the 
opposite side of the road (the right) whence a path, not very well de- 
fined, leads to Slater's Bridge. Probably this is the most diminutive 
bridge in the Lake Country ; certainly it is one of the most picturesque 
and could not but give pleasure to either artist or photographer. After 
climbing the stile in the wall beyond we turn to the right. This leads 
along the mountain side to Fell Foot, an ancient farm-house at the foot 
of Wrynose Pass, mention of which is made in the Blea Tarn walk. 
From Fell Foot we return to Little Langdale on the opposite side of the 
Tarn. The return journey may be by the way we came, or by passing 
through Little Langdale to Colwith Force and thence by turning to 
the left arrive at Elterwater, or by turning to the right climb to the 
Coniston Road and turning to the left descend to Skelwith Bridge and 
Ambleside. 
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Second to None for 



If you value these three essential features 
of a modern business, send us your 
enquiries. We print anything from a 
tag label to a multi-paged catalogue - - and 
print them well at competitive prices. 



Atkinson & Pollitt, 



Printers W&M Kendal. 




Telephone : 

Kendal 400. Two lines. Private Branch Exchange. 



Photographers and Publisher! of Post Card Views illustrated 
in this Guide, obtainable frem all Stationers in the District. 
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Nr. Old 
Bridge House/ J 



AMBLESIDE, 



and Traced Goods always in Stock, 



>, TRANSFERS, Etc. 

NEWEST DESIGNS. 



J 



LESIDE 



R,A,C. 
I Official Agent. 



Petrol, Oil, 
Tyres, &c. 



M.T.A. 
Official Repairer. 
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LAND CAFE, 



Telephone No. 39. 



JAMES ELLIOTT. 



F. BALDRY & Co. 

Established 1857. 
(Proprietor: L. BACKHOUSE). 
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LOCAL VIEW POST CARDS IN GREAT VARIETY. 



Agents for "Viyella," "Chilprufe," 
"Artex," and "Jaeger Clothing." 

Depot for Westmorland Federation W.I. Handicrafts. 




W. & E. Philipson, 

m i ■ 
North Road, Ambleside, 

FRUITERERS 
and 
CONFECTIONERS. 



All Fruits in Season. 
Fresh Eggs and Butter. 



SPRING CHICKENS. 



JOHN BELL, 

FAMILY BUTCHER. 



Only 
ENGLISH 

and 
SCOTCH 

BEEF 
KILLED. 




"ii til- ill'- 

FRESH 
FARM 
BUTTER 
and 
EGGS 
DAILY, 

,!|| || Ill .III,,. 



NORTH ROAD. AMBLESIDE. 



EDWIN WILLS, 

Qrocer and Provision Merchant. 

FRESH FARM EGGS 
and BUTTER daily. 



Delicious Home-made Treacle Toffee, 

*n. 'n, ?t, *&. ^ 

NORTH ROAD, 




DISCRIMINATING men no longer 
shop " anywhere " ! ! They choose a 
service which offers choice variety and 
style, consistant with sound value, .v 

That's why so many people visit Walter 
Mackereth, whose goods are bought 
with sound judgement in the buying, 
and sold with the knowledge that an- 
other lasting client has been secured. 

Call when you require something really 
satisfactory ! ! 



EVERY REQUIREMENT FOR 

SPORTS & HOLIDAY WEAR. 
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Walter Mackereth, 

Specialist in Men's Wear, 



Branch : Bowness -on- Windermere. 
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CHARLES MUDD 

(G. HAIGH, Proprietor), 

Jf tef), See, (Same & ^Poultry g>ale*matL 



'mouth Bloaters, JLobsters 
: Salmon ie Season. :: 



Accounts due at end of each month. 



Compston &oab, Umblestbe* 

! Tel. No. 8. Telegrams : Mudd, Ambleside. 



34. R BONE, 34. 

Jfrtuterer, &c, 

THE CENTRAL FRUIT STORES, 



PALETHORPE'S 
SAUSAGES. 



Wreaths, Crosses and Bouquets made to 
order. White Heather Bloom and Cut 
Flowers sent to any address. Agent 
for the West Surrey Central Creameries. 



Agent for Maison Lyon's Specialites, Chocolates, &c. 
Sole Agent for Maison Lyon Cakes. 



When in Ambleside - 

VISIT 

. F. PENRICE, 

OF 

Market Place, 

FOR 

Ladies' & Gents' Outfittings 

AT REASONABLE PRICES. 



Wholesale Haberdasher. 



:: JOHN SHORT, 



O 
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FRUITERER 6? FLORIST. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

Lake Road, AMBLESIDE. 

Telephone No. 42. Telegrams: "Short," Ambleside 

: 



UNICORN HOTEL 

(/. H. P. Richardson, Proprietor), 



(Near Market Cross). 



•WQRTHINGTON. 

All Proprietory Spirits always in Stock. 

AMBLESIDE. 



GREAT LANGDALE VALLEY. 

The NEW HOTEL, 

DUNGEON GHYLL. 

Headquarters Fell & Rock Climbing Club. 
R.A.C. A. A. A.C.U. 



Beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Langdale Pikes. Nearest approach to 
Dungeon Ghyll Waterfall and starting 
point for the Pikes, Pavey Ark, Strickle 
Tarn, Bow fell, Crinkle Crags, Scawfell, &c. 



LUNCHEONS. 


TEAS. TENNIS. 
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Motor for Hire. 


Garages. Petrol. 
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Visitors met at Windermere, Ambleside, 
Coniston or Kes<zvick by arrangement. 



Telegrams : Ne<w Hotel, Telephone : Grasmere 13. 

Elterwater* 

Proprietors : Mr. & Mrs. Fothergiil, 

Hotel, Dungeon ( 

AMBLESIDE, 



-s 



Tel. No. 22. 



Established 1889. 
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WORDSWORTH STREET, 

HAWKSHEAB. 
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j Motors for Hire. § | Boat for Hire. | 
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Post Cards, Views and Souvenirs. 
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iEE LAKELAND 



CIRCULAR TOUR 

JOURNEY CAN BE BROKEN ANYWHERE— ANYTIME. 



LOOK FOR THE COLOURS 



JBrowe by Light 



Blue by Night. 
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C. SIMPSON, 



Grocer & Provision Merchant, 



AMBLESIDE 

TELEPHONE 44. 



Speciality : 
FARM MADE CREAM CHEESE. 



BACON & HAMS OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
FRESH EGGS & BUTTER DAILY. 



TRY OUR 3/- BLEND OF TEA, 
Unequalled for Value. 



THE HOUSE FOR QUALITY. 
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ASPLIN 




and MUTT 



BRITISH MEAT ONLY. HOME CURED HAMS & BACON. CORNED BEEF. 

MOUNTAIN MUTTON. PICKLED TONCUES. FAMILIES SUPPLIED ON 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 

TEL. No. 9. 



'REET, A] 



JLESIOE. 



Dixon's Waosfell Tower 1 
PRIVATE HOTEL ! 



Most Central for Visitors and Tourists. Coaching, 
Climbing, Boating and Fishing. Motoring, Electric 
Light throughout. Every Comfort. Moderate and 
Inclusive Terms. Listed Hotel for R.A.C. & A.C.U. 
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'Phone 95. 



Liss Dixon, Proprietress. 
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WALTON CAFE, 
LAKE ROAD. 

TELEPHONE 34. 
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Agent for the 
COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
Records $ Accessories . 



Joijnjft^er 



♦ • ♦ 2, LAKE ROAD, AMBLESIDE ♦ • ; 

WATCHES, CLOCKS .JEV/ELLERY.5ILVER.- PLATE, UMBRELLAS. TOBACCOS.CIGARETTES, ETC 



^he Qift Shop of Central Lakeland. 

Exclusive Artistic Souvenirs 

Of AMBLESIDE, 

of WORDSWORTH, 

and of RUSKIN. 

VARIETY - &IOVELTY - VALVE. 

A COLLECTION OF DIVERSE THINCS. NEW-RECENT-FRESH. PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FICURES. 

THE SMOKER'S STORE 

FOR 

Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobaccos. 

All the leading Brands Stocked. 



Agent for Loewe, G.B.D., and Duncan's Briars. 



Tobacco Pouches & Cigarette Tubes in great variety. 
Note the Address (its on the Main Road): — 

FISHER --2, Lake Road, 

AMBLESIDE. 
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